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CINEMA PRICES 
£1.60 (public) 

£1.30 (members and claimants) 

£1.10 (life members) 

85p (children under 14) 

50p (O.A.P.S) 

There are reductions for students on all matinee and 
late night performances. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual membership costs £7.50 and is open to all 
persons over 18 years of age. Benefits of 
membership include regular mailings and reduced 
admission prices. 

THE COFFEE DAR 

The Lab’s Coffee Bar is open at lunchtimes and in 
the early evening, offering anything from a full meal 
to a light snack. The Coffee Bar also'caters for 
parties and special bookings - contact Debbie 
Raikes on 021-359-4192. 


CINEMA FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Please note that in future cinema screenings for the 
unemployed will take place on TUESDAY 
afternoons and not on Thursdays. The price of 
admission remains 50p., on production of dole 
cards. Please see the timetable for details and times 
of screenings; or ring the Lab on 021-359-4192. 


BOOKSTALL 

Ihe Lab bookstall is now open after a year’s 
absence. Opening times are from .5.30 p.m. until 
the start of the last cinema performance and it 
stocks a wide range of books and magazines on 
cinema, television and media studies. Recent 
acquisitions include The Brechtian Aspect oj 
Radical Cinema by Martin Walsh (London: BFl, 
1981), The Celluloid Closet: Homosexuality in the 
Movies by Vito Russo (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1981) and Questions of Cinemaby Stephen Heath 
(London: Macmillan, 1981). A complete Jist of 
our holdings is available free from the bookstall. 
We hope that members will find the bookstall a 
useful addition to the Lab’s facilities. As an 
opening gesture, we are offering to Lab members 
The Book of the Cinema for £5 instead of its 
normal retail price of £13.95. This is a large, 
beautifully produced hardback covering many 
aspects of the history and production of film, with 
a refrence section and a section on theoretical 
approaches. It is heavily illustra^d throughout, 
and would make a superb Christmas present! 

We are delighted to accept mail orders. These 
should be addressed to the bookstall, Birmingham 
Arts Lab, Holt Street, B’ham B7 4BA. 


THE LAST METRO (Le Dernier metro) 

October 1-6, 8-13. 

Director: Fran(?ois Truffaut. 

France, 1980. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Suzanne Schiffman, 
Jean-Claude Grumberg. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Catherine Deneuve {Marion 
Steiner\ Gerard Depardieu {Bernard Granger), 
Jean Poiret {Jean-Loup Cottins), Heinz Bennent 
{Lucas Steiner), Andrea Ferreol {Arlette 
Guillaume), Maurice Risch {Raymond Boursier), 
Paulette Dubost {Germaine Fabre). 

Fujicolor. English subtitles. Certificate A. 131 
minutes. 

The opening credits finish. A voice-over tells us 
that this is Paris, that it is 1942, and that the city is 
occupied by the German Army. An, 11 o’clock 
curfew has been imposed and so the theatres, 
which are playing to full houses these days, must 
time their performances to finish before the last 
metro has run. In a very long, horizontal take, the 
camera accompanies a young man walking along 
an ill-lit street. He accostswoman, tries to pick 
her up, is rebuffed and continues his progress to 
the front doors of a large theatre, which he finds 
locked. A German soldier passes by, crosses the 
road and tousles the hair of a small boy. The boy’s 
mother rushes up and drags the boy off — ‘to 
wash your hair.’ The young man turns and goes 
round the side of the theatre. He knocks at a 
shuttered window which is opened to reveal the 
woman washing her son’s hair. Asking the woman 
where the entrance to the theatre is, he is given 
directions and enters the building by the stage 
door. The young man is Bernard Granger (Gerard 
Depardieu), who is about to sign a contract to join 
the company of the Theatre Montmartre; the 
woman is the theatre’s set designer, Arlette 
Guillaume (Andrea Ferreol); the boy is later to 
join the company in a minor part; and the German 
will subsequently be seen sitting at an easel, 
painting. 

Using an outdoor set that is as deliberately 
stagey as the one inside the theatre, director 
Fran(?ois Truffaut firmly establishes the world of 
THE LAST METRO in this excellent opening 
sequence-shot. It’s an hermetic world oi 
apparently casual encounters which are followed 
— indeed almost orchestrated — by a camera that 
tracks and pans alongside the protagonists. 
Briefly, the film’s plot concerns the lives of the 
people working in the theatre and their 
relationships both amongst themselves and with 
those of the outside world, i.e. the Nazis, who 
include French collaborators as well as the 
Germans. Marion Steiner (Catherine Deneuve) is 
the star of the company who is also running the 
theatre in the absence of her (Jewish) husband. 


Lucas (Heinz Bennent). 

THE LAST METRO was enormously 
successful in France (lO Cesar Awards) and 
considerably less so in Britain, where many critics 
seem to have considered it a flimsy affair, not up 
either to Truffaut’s own standards or to those set 
by Louis Malle’s formidable essay on 
collaboration, LACOMBE LUCIEN. It is 
interesting to speculate on the reasons for this. 
The main one, I suspect, is that the film works on 
two discrete but interdependent levels: as another 
of Truffaut’s meditations on the nature of art and 
artifice, a la DAY FOR NIGHT, and as a study of 
the relations of oppressor and oppressed. With 
their problematic memories of the German 
occupation and considerable local collaboration 
still vivid, French audiences responded to the 
film’s presentation of the complexities of that 
situation in a way that was perhaps not possible 
for English audiences, who have radically 
different memories of the war. In England, it was 
— and indeed still is — possible to conceive of 
‘Germans’ in simplistic and abstract terms as 
‘bad’ or possibly (eg. Rommel) ‘good’. The 
French, however, had to live with and survive the 
day-to-day realities of invasion and occupation: 
the routine anti-semitism, systematic censorship 
and other features of the fascist state. 

These differences may well account for the 
general lack of response to THE LAST METRO 
in this country. The stumbling block is not so 
much the film’s detailed evocation of the physical 
privitations and hardships of war (people flocking 
to the theatres for warmth, a black market ham 
which costs almost as much as the entire night’s 
takings for the theatre, the shortage of clothing, 
and so on), for these were common wartime 
experiences. It lies, rather, in the film’s 
observation (fairly beady-eyed, for all Truffaut’s 
warm humanism) of both the compromises and 
minor betrayals which were deemed necessary in 
order to avoid complete destruction, and, as a 
matter of historical importance, the degree of 
homegrown reaction which assisted in the 
imposition of the Nazi regime in France, where a 
large amount of the essential administration and 
policing (both literal and ideological) was 
performed by the French themselves. 

Jean Renoir articulated his own basic 
philosophy in his masterpiece, LA REGLE DU 
JEU: ‘Le pire, c’est que tout le monde a ses 
raisons’ (the worst of it is that everyone has his 
own reasons). This concept informed his films 
with tliat particular brand of humanism which is 
also to be found in Truffaut’s work. THE LAST 
METRO is an interesting example of the way in 
which an apparently all-embracing humanism can 
nevertheless be contained within a rigorously 
moral authorial position. Particularly interesting 
in this regard is the figure of Daxiat, the influential 
drama critic. The character is based on Alain 
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Lambreaux, who wrote for Jc Suis Partout (the 
collaborationist newspaper) during the war and 
was assaulted by the actor Jean Marais in much 
the same way that Bernard assaults Daxiat in the 
film. Truffaut presents Daxiat (a very fine 
performance by Jean-Louis Richard) as 
unforgettably gross and unforgiveably bigoted. 
And yet, if Daxiat is not redeemed, neither is he 
rendered into the caricatural stereotype which is 
so damaging to any serious examination of the 
fascist mentality. His love for and perceptiveness 
about drama are acknowledged. He watches the 
production of the tepid drama ‘La Disparue’ at 
the Theatre Montmatre and complains to Jean- 
Loup, the stand-in director of the play, that he is 
the ‘porte-parole d’un absent’ (the mouthpiece of, 
in fact, the absent Lucas Steiner). Since this, 
unbeknownst to either man, is exactly what Jean- 
Loup is, the observation carries great resonance. 

Throughout the film, our expectations are 
overthrown. The French artists are associated 
with the idea of Artifice, not of Art: they are 
actors, armed with the particular rhetoric of their 
profession; they are visible and seem to have life 
only within the context of the theatre; and they are 
seen capable of subterfuge on a grand as well as a 
minor scale. The Germans, on the other hand, are 
constantly to be seen engaged in the national quest 
for Kultur: they fill the theatres, they are observed 
painting in the streets of Paris and they express 
rapturous enthusiasm for a nightclub singer’s 
performance of - of all things - the Jewish song Bei 
Mir Bist Du Schon. Art, in other words, is no more 
the sole province of the ‘good’ than Artifice is of 
the ‘bad’, a point which the film suggests with an 
extraordinary delicacy of touch. 

Truffaut has said that one of his reasons for 
wanting to make THE LAST METRO was that he 
wished to see Catherine Deneuve — for too long 
typecast as a frigidly lethal femme fatale — in the 
role of ‘a responsible woman’. That ambition is 
here amply fulfilled. The familiar Deneuve image 
is made use of in order to be subverted. Marion 
Steiner has to keep the theatre going, and she can 
only do this by treading a narrow path between 
the German authorities and her own principles, 
while remaining impassive throughout. She must 
also cope with the demands of her husband (who, 
it turns out, is by no means absent), and she tries 
to corhfort him in his virtual imprisonment at a 
time when she becomes increasingly aware of her 
attraction to (and for) Bernard. The mask is 
maintained for much of the time, so that when it 
does drop (as when she vomits with opening-night 
nerves, and when she hits Bernard), the crash is all 
the more shockingly effective. 

So THE LAST METRO is Truffaut’s hommage 
to Deneuve. Like many of the director’s earlier 
films, it is also laced with autobiographical detail. 
Bernard’s Resistance friend, Christian (Jean- 
Pierre Klein), says that as a boy he stole stills of 
Deneuve/Steiner from outside his local cinema, 
and this refers to an episode from Truffaut’s youth 
which is also recounted in THE 400 BLOWS and 
DAY FOR NIGHT. The - whole film is 
astonishingly well cast and characterised, from 
Deneuve’s apparent iciness and Depardieu’s 
casual lechery through to the doe-eyed soubrette 
Nadine’s steely determination to ‘get on’ in the 
world, even if this involves picking up German 
officers. 

Truffaut’s film deserves, I think, a better press 
than it has received in this country. Apart from the 
reasons mentioned above, there is also the fact 
that it is a technically fine piece of film-making. 
The camerawork is by Nestor Almendros, a 
remarkable lighting cameraman whose skills are 
very evident here in the use of light and shade in 
the theatre sequences, where the colours of 
warmth and ‘safety’ (browns and dark reds) are 
dominant, and in shooting of the deliberately 
stagey exterior sets of Paris, where much bleaker 
colours (blues and greys) predominate. The music 
is by another old collaborator of Truffaut’s, 
George Delerue, who also scored JULES AND 
JIM. And the film was co-scripted by Suzanne 
Schiffman, yet another of Truffaut’s old 
colleagues. THE LAST METRO, finally, is no 
sub-Hitchcockian thriller/melodrama, as at least 
one critic has suggested, but a very impressive and 
all too rare examination of a difficult and 
dangerous period in the history of France: one 
whose echoes still reverberate today. 

Marion Doyen 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE and THE LAST 
METRO are two key films that are beingshownin 
this programme. Both have been critically 
acclaimed and are the work of well known and 
prestigious directors, Francois Truffaut and Eric 
Rohmer. In many respects the two films represent 
the kind of cinema that it is the Arts Lab’s raison 
cf etre to show. What kind of cinema is that? And 
what role does the presentation of such films play 
in the present cultural situation? Such questions 
can begin to be answered by relating the films to 
the critical and film-making environment out of 
which they emerged — the French New Wave of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The term ‘new wave’ was originally u.sed to 
describe the fact that, at the Cannes Festival in 
1959, a large number of French directors 
presented their first feature films. This was seen as 
the mark of a development in the cinema, a move 
towards a different kind of film-making. In fact 
the new feature directors at Cannes were a varied 
group. There were great disparities in age, film- 
making experience and basic outlook. In so far as 
there was any coherence it was provided by those 
film-makers who either wrote for or had 
affiliations with the critical magazine, Cahiers du 
Cinema. In the pages of Cahiers a position on the 
cinema had emerged which could be seen at work 
in the films of Cahiers writers like Claude 
Chabrol, Eric Rohmer, Jean-Luc Godard, 
Fran(;ois Truffaut, Jacques Doniol Valcroze and 
Jacques Rivette among others. 

The Cahiers position was defined first by its 
opposition to the established, prestigious French 
cinema of the late 1940s and 1950s, the kind of 
film-making represented by the work of directors 
like Claude Autant-Lara, Rene Clement, Henri- 
Georges Clouzot or writers like Jean Aurenche 
and Pierre Bost. Their cinema was derisively 
christened ‘Papa’s Cinema’. It was attacked for its 
literariness, impersonality and fake radicalism. 

Against ‘Papa’s Cinema’ Cahiers-dxgued for an 
alternative cinema defined by two closely related 
principles. The first was that film-making should 
be an act of personal expression, that the quality 
of a film was dependent on it revealing a 
distinctive artistic personality. The personality 
was identified with that of the director — this led 
to the ‘auteur theory’, criticism as the search for 
directorial personalities. The second principle was 
that the cinema had its own forms of expression 
which a director should be in a position to use in 
the way a writer was supposed to use a pen or a 
painter a brush. The director shouldn't be 
constrained by big crews, large budgets or rigid 
conventions. 

This position proved an extremely infiuential 
one. It provided the paradigm for film-making in 
the Art Cinema from the early 1960s to the present 
day. It is now taken for granted that films are 
defined by their director’s preoccupations, 
whether the director be Federico Fellini, Lina 
Wertmuller, Ingmar Bergman, Luis Bufiuel, 
Chantal Akerman, Jean-Luc Godard or Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder. It’s also taken for granted 
that the films of such directors won’t adhere to 
well defined, familiar conventions of 
composition, camera movement, editing or 
narrative structure. 

Perhaps the strongest testimony to the New 
Wave’s influence is its effect on Hollywood film- 
making. Where once the film-maker’s sense of 
being an impersonal craftsman who carefully 
followed established conventions was the 
dominant paradigm, now many Hollywood films 
show signs of a di^rector’s sense of artistic 
personality and of a disregard for established 
conventions. 

It’s perfectly possible to argue that at this point 
in time New Wave film-makers established their 
own set of conventions. It will be interesting to 
look at THE AVIATOR’S WIFEand THE LAST 
METRO in this respect. Only Jean-Luc Godard 
has shown a consistent determination to 
overthrow any conventions he perceives himself 
as establishing. Whether this determination has 
opened the cinema up or. led it into dead ends is a 
key question in determining the overall influence 
of the New Wave. 

By now the New Wave is a clearly defined 
episode in film history. Its ideas have probably 
been fully absorbed into the cinema. It has been 
argued that all it has succeeded in doing is 
establishing a new form of ‘Papa’s Cinema’. The 


films in this season provide an excellent 
opportunity of seeing whether this accusation is a 
fair one. 

Alan Lovell 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION 


Alan Lovell will lead a lecture/discussion on the 
French New Wave in the cinema on November 15 at 
4.30 p.m. Admission free. 


The follow ing notes on the films in the season were 
compiled by Alan Lovell and Peter Walsh. 



HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR 
October 4. 

Director: Alain Resnais. 

France/Japan, 1959. 

Script: Marguerite Duras. 

Photography: Sacha Vierny (France), Michio 
Takahashi (Japan). 

Music: Giovanni Fusco, (leorges Delerue. 
leading players: Fmmanuele Riva (She), Eiji 
Okada (He), Bernard Fresson {The German). 
Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate X. 
16mm print. 

Short: LA JF'TFE (Dir.: Chris Marker. France, 
1964. Black and white. 29 mins.). 

Marker’s brilliant short film uses a science fiction 
format to mount a philosophical and poetic 
exploration of time and memory. It provides an 
appropriate support to Resnais’ HIROSHIMA 
MON AMOUR. 

Alan Resnais’ first feature began as a project fora 
documentary on the atomic bomb. When that 
idea was abandoned. Marguerite Duras was asked 
to write an original script. Said Resnais: ‘I brought 
Marguerite Duras only a vague idea of 
construction, simply the plan of a love story which 
takes place in Hiroshima and evokes, by means of 
parallel montage, an event which happened in 
1944. during the war.’ 

The story concerns the love affair between a 
French woman and a Japanese architect which 
precipitates them both into remembering their 
war-time experiences. The man naturally thinks of 
the bombing of Hiroshima, the results of which 
are still to be seen by the two lovers when they go 
out walking together; and the woman remembers 
her love for a German soldier, a love which caused 
her to be punished by her own people. 

As Roy Armes noted in his book on Resnais’ 
films, ‘it is in its handling of time that 
HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR proves its total 
originality, being a film that owes nothing to the 
conventions of narrative or other art forms, but 
uses simply the cinema’s ability to fuse past and 
present into a continuous flow. The stories of 
Nevers and Hiroshima develop simultaneously 
and with the heroine we move constantly from one 
to the other as they illuminate each other across 
the gulf of fourteen years. In this way the cinema’s 
unique ability to capture more realistically than 
any other art from the non-chronological ebb and 
flow of out mental processes became more evident 
than ever before....’ 

At the time of its first (suprisingly successful) 
release, Resnais’ film exerted a great deal of 



intluence. not least on young French film-makers. 
In an interview first published in a 1962 edition of 
Cahicrs liu Cinema. Frany'ois Truffaut made a 
point of warning against the assumption that, 
after HIROSHIM.A, anything goes. ‘It all began 
with HIROSHIMA.' said Truffaut. ‘They said: 
“Resnais is' wonderful, he has proved that 
anything is possible." Not at all. .All that's proved 
is that anything is possible for Resnais. At first 
sight, in HIROSHIM.A, there was everything 
there should not have been: the combination of 
adultery and the atomic bomb, of a general 
problem and a \ ery particular one. of a social and 
a political problem, and within its political aspect, 
the mixture of a big problem — the bomb — with 
a smaller one. the scandal of reprisals after the 
Liberation. That was like mixing oil and wafer. 
•And so it was an extraordinary achievement to 
ha\e got it across. But it doesn't mean one should 
tr\ to repeat what only Resnais could bring off....' 


BREATHLESS (A Bout de Souffle) 

October 14. 

Director: .lean-I.uc (Jodard. 

France, 1959. 

.Script: .lean-Luc (iodard. Based on an idea b> 
Franyois Truffaut. 

Photographs: Raoul ( outard. 

Music: Martial Solal. 

Heading plasers: .lean-Paul Belmondo (Michel 
Poiccard alias l.aszio Kovacs), .lean SebiTg 
(Patricia Pranchini). Daniel Boulanger (Police 
Inspector), .lean-Pierre .Melville (Parvidesco). 
Black and vshite. English subtitles. C ertificate X. 90 
minutes. 

“When it first appeared. A BOLT DF SOUFFLE 
seemed to mans spectators as confusing as it was 
lively and funny; and it ended in the triumph of 
despair. By this I don't mean to be paradoxical so 
much as to evoke the paradoxical feeling that we 
derive from this fihrir centred as it is around the 
paradoxical character played by Jean-Paul 
Belmondo. For Michel Poiccard (Belmondo), 
alias Laszlo Kovacs, is a psychopathic killer. He 
feels no responsibility for his own actions and 
retains no apparent emotional relationship to his 
own past. Yet in the world that Godard created 
for him. he seemed at the time to be a new kind of 
hero — an embodiment of courage and fidelity to 
his own kind of life. ‘Squealers squeal, burglars 
burgle, killers kill, lovers love,' he philosophically 
explains to his .American girlfriend. Patricia 
Franchini (Jean Seberg) — a deterministic view of 
life which is at the centre of Godard's world and 
which provides a kind of moral reversal of the 
existentialist's universe.... 

“The sense of Michel as a new kind of hero (as 
we saw it at that time) seemed to come from the 
courage with which he committed himself to the 
anarchy that engulfed him. to the meaninglessness 
of contemporary life. In terms of his own moral 
universe his fatal flaw is the one quality that might 
win approval from our own. more convetional, 
humanistic one — his declared ‘love' for the girl: 
‘File est drole. Je I'aime bien,' as he laconically 
says. He chooses to die rather than to run away 
without her. By the end of the film, he says he is 
tired and no longer wants to run — at least, not 
without her. The ‘triumph' of his chosen death 
comes from the fact that he does deliberately 
choose it. So we have his prolonged dance of death 
down the little street to the boulevard, having 
been shot with comic seriousness of aim by the 
police inspector Vital.... 

‘Whatever the unevenness...of A BOUT DE 
SOUFFLE (and Godard himself seems to have 
completely rejected it), its distinction lay in its 
ability to embody in the texture of the film itself 
the uncertainties and fragmentariness that form 
the basic ingredients of its view of life and the view 
of life of many Godard films to follow. A BOUT 
DE SOUFFLE abounds in non-sequiturs which 
become part of this meaninglessness. It also 
abounds in jump-cuts and restless tracking shots 
that deprive us of any sense of a logical transition 
from scene to scene as they deprive us as well of 
the sense of ever being still. Also in the movie as 
part of its gangster-film atmosphere, there is the 
feeling of persecution, a sense of the net closing in. 
The mechanics of the city seem to work against the 
protagonist....’ 

Peter Harcourt/S/.v European Directors 



VIVRE SA VIE (It’s My Life) 


October 14. 

Director: Jean Luc-Godard. 

France, 1962. 

Script: .lean-Luc Godard; documentation from Ou 
en est la prostitution? by Marcel Sacotte. 
Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: .Michel Legrand. 

Leading players: Anna Karina (Nana), Sady Rebbot 
(Raoul), Andre S Labarthe (Paul). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate X. 82 
minutes (cut from 85). 

‘VIVRE SA VIE (IT’S MY LIFE) is as dark as 
UNE FEMME EST UNE FEMME was open, 
free, and vivacious. The Film Noir aspect of A 
BOUT DE SOUFFLE and the political 
tendencies in LE PETIT SOLDAT come together 
with the feminine focus that was established in the 
comedy. The result is a summary for Godard, and 
a step forward. The narrative freedom and 
experimentation i)f UNE FEMME revealed an 
important new source of power, and VIVRE SA 
VIE is Godard's first film to take serious 
advantage of it. It is his first filmed essay.... 

‘With documentation from ‘Ou en est la 
prostitution?’ by Marcel Sacotte, the film 
reintroduces the theme of prostitution Godard 
had first tentatively explored in UNE FEMME 
COQUETTE; here it is ‘realistic’, in the future it 
will become the grand Godardian metaphor 
through which many of his political ideas will be 
developed. Nana’s name reminds us that the film 
exists in a tradition that goes back through Renoir 
to Zola. Like the novel and film before it, VIVRE 
SA VIE is pervaded with a naturalistic sense of 
fate. As Truffaut described the film: ‘There is a 
girl, she is in a fixed situation, desperate straits, 
and from the beginning. At the end of the road lies 
death.’ There is no exit. 

‘Many of Godard’s films are built alongsimilar 
patterns. In these, the ones Truffaut calls 
Godard’s ‘sad’ films, ‘the role of autobiography in 
each is greater than the role of invention.’ VIVRE 
SA VIE may be aesthetically distanced, it may be 
something of a factual atmosphere which makes it 
finally such an affecting film. There isn’t that 
much in the film about prostitution per se: in ‘The 
first client’ episode, for example: Nana and the 
client enter the room; close-up on the man’s pelvis 
as he pulls the money out of his pocket; he tries to 
kiss her on the mouth; she resists; slow fade. But 
there is a great deal of terror of Nana’s situtation: 
she has lost Paul at the beginning of the film; she 
has tried modeling; she has tried the movies; she 
has had a job as a shopgirl (200 old francs a day); 
Raoul the pimp is the only alternative. Like her 
sisters Patricia, Veronica, and Angela, she is an 
object (sometimes venerated, sometimes 
detested). She is compared with Falconetti in 
Dreyer’s LA PASSION DE JEANNE D’ARC 
(the sublime) and with Elizabeth Taylor (the 


ridiculous). In the last scene, the young man she 
has recently met reads to her from Poe’s ‘The Oval 
Portrait’, which, significantly, is about an artist 
whose wife dies just as he finishes her portrait. 
Nana, however, is now not only an object, but a 
commodity as well. As Raoul drives her to the 
‘market place’ where she will meet her death, they 
pass a theatre showing JULES ET JIM. There are 
long lines of people waiting to get in. Catherine fin 
JULES ET JIM] is free, Nana is imprisoned: still 
both meet the same fate. Nana has had her 
conversation with Brice Parain about 
communication and freedom, but she hasn’t 
broken free soon enough. Unlike her sisters, she 
has begun to work out the logic of her own life, she 
has started to ask questions, but the questions 
aren’t sufficient to guarantee her freedom....’ 

James Monaco/TTze New PVave 


SHOOT THE PIANIST 
(TIREZ SUR LE PIANISTE) 

October 18. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1960. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Marcel Moussy. Based 
on the novel Down There by David Goodis. 
Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Charles Aznavour (Edouard 
Saroyan/Charlie Kohler), Marie Dubois (Lena), 
Nicole Berger (TherEsa), Albert Remy (Chico 
Saroyan). 

Black and white/Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate X. 80 minutes. 

After the powerfully autobiographical 400 
BLOWS, Trufffaut made SHOOT THE 
PIANIST, he said, simply to please himself. It is 
indeed a self-indulgent movie — a celebration of 
cinema that is crammed with references to other 
films (including those of Godard, Hitchcock and, 
most importantly, the great American B-movie). 
Its source was an American novel by David 
Goodis, and its ostensible genre that of the 
gangster melodrama. The central character 
(brilliantly played by Charles Aznavour) is an 
indecisive and uncommmitted outsider who was 
once a successful concert pianist but is now 
playing in a sleazy bar. His wife committed suicide 
after confessing that she prostituted herself in 
order to advance his career. Although he wanted 
to forgive her, he was unable to prevent her death 
and now leads a lonely, anonymous life. With his 
waitress girlfriend Lena (Marie Dubois), he 
accidently becomes involved in an absurd plot 
involving kidnapping and murder. But when this 
melodrama has been played out to its tragic end, 
nothing has changed for the pianist. 

‘While making SHOOT THE PIANIST,’ 
Truffaut has said, ‘I realised that I detested 
gangster films. No longer will I write glowing 
tributes to RIFIFI. No longer will I consider the 
director’s job simply to create gangsters who are 
moving—tough guys who cry—or simply to set 
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the good guys against the bad. I he result is a film 
where all the bourgeois conventions are simply 
transported into the gangster world. That is why I 
suddenly decided to make my gangsters funny; 
making fun of them became the only way for me to 
keep from being conventional. Nevertheless, to 
balance the film I had to let my gangsters be 
frightening sometimes — this was accomplished 
by the kidnapping of the boy and the killing ot 
Marie Dubois. These scenes woke up lots of 
people who otherwise might have thought they 
were watching a bunch of shadow puppets’. 

SHOOT THE PIANIST was not a commercial 
success and Truffaut tends to be too critical of the 
film for this reason. Yet, as Don Allen points out 
in his book on the director, ‘many would see it as 
his most idiosyncratic work and wish he had 
continued in the same vein. Truffaut criticizes the 
very qualities of “self-indulgence” and “self- 
assurance” which are the film’s strengths and give 
it its freewheeling exuberance and bite. For once 
he has believed in himself and had the courage to 
make the film he wanted to make: not exactly 
without regard to audience reaction, but rather 
with the deliberate intention of frequently 
disorienting and misleading his audience, 
Hitchcock-fashion. The film was made in the 
winter of 1959 and in the afterglow of the 
dramatically unexpected s,uccess of LES 
QUATRE CENTS COUPS, and Truffaut’s 
change of direction, as often happens with a 
director’s second film, was striking. The film’s 
appeal is particularly to the sophisticated 
cinephile, that is to a minority audience. Truffaut 
was so disillusioned by the poor financial returns 
that he never again risked such bold an 
experiment or allowed himself such untrammelled 
freedom....’ 


LOLA 

October 18. 

Director: Jacques Demy. 

France/Italy, 1960. 

Script: Jacques Demy. 

Music: Michel Legrand. 

Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Leading Players: Anouk Aimee (Lola), Marc 
Michel {Roland), Jacques Harden {Michel). 

Black and white/Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate X 
91 minutes. 16mm. print. 

“LOLA is a gay, light-hearted work, a sort of 
musical without songs and dances, owing much to 
Raoul Coutard’s flowing camerawork. Like so 
many of his contemporaries, [Jacques] Demy 
packs his first work with references (ranging from 
Bresson’s LE DAMES DU BOIS” DE 
BOULOGNE to Gary Cooper), with the title itself 
recalling works as different as Max Ophuls’ 
LOLA MONTES and Sternberg’s BLUE 
ANGEL. The film’s setting is Nantes, where 
Demy grew up, and all its characters are 
fragments and reflections of the relationship of 
the central couple: the patient Lola and her lover 
Michel, who returns after seven years absence to 
reclaim her .... Demy maintains the dance of his 
puppets adroitly and succeeds in creating a make- 
believe world all his own where love rules and evil, 
envy and jealousy are absent.” 

Roy \rmes/French Cinema Since 1946 


A WOMAN IS A WOMAN 
(Une Femme est unt femme) 

November 1. 

Director: Jean-Luc Godard. France, 1961. 

Script: Jean-Luc Godard. Based on an idea by 
Genevieve Cluny. 

Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Michel Legrand. 

Leading players: Jean-Paul Belmondo {Alfred 
Lubitsch), Anna Karina {Angela), Jean-Claude 
Brialy {Emile Recamier), Marie Dubois {Suzanne). 
Eastman Colour/Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate X. 84 minutes. 

“Godard began shooting UNE FEMME EST 
UNE FEMME (A WOMAN IS A WOMAN) in 
November of I960. It was his third film in fourteen 
months — an extraordinary beginning. Since LE 


PETIT SOLDAT (THE LITTLE SOLDIER)had 
been censored, UNE FEMME EST UNE 
FEMME was the second film by Godard that the 
public saw, and like Truaffaut’s TIREZ SUR LE 
PIANISTE (with which it shares some 
characteristics), it was generally misunderstood. 
Both of these second films happen to be more 
personal and more eclectically ambitious than 
Godard’s and Truffaut’s first films which, 
‘through a combination of circumstances,’ 
Godard explained, had become ‘much too 
successful.’ Truffaut had expressed similar 
sentiments. Both of them, it seems, were not only 
surprised but also a little frightened by the 
popularity of their first efforts. The pressure of 
success was disturbing to them after having spent 
a decade criticising film from the position of 
outsiders. No one denies the evident merits of 
those premier films, but Godard, like Truffaut, 
began the real work of his career with his second 
and third films, and UNE F£MME EST UNE 
FEMME, like TIREZ SUR LE f>IANISTE, 
deserves more serious attention than it has so far 
received. 

“Like LE PIANISTE, UNE FEMME is astudy 
of genres. Truffaut’s film may have been the 
greater shock, since there was no evidence 
whatsoever in LES QUATRE CENTS COUPS to 
indicate that he was interested in genres, but 
Godard’s essay on the Musical was also 
unexpected — we may see A BOUT DE 
SOUFFLE (BREATHLESS) as a study in Film 
Noir now, but at the time it was taken rather 
straight. Certainly, no one expected the charm, 
the music, the lyrical quality of UNE FEMME 
EST UNE FEMME from the author of A BOUT 
DE SOUFFLE. Godard has explained that; ‘The 
overall conception of the film came from 
something Chaplin had said: that tragedy is life in 
close-up and comedy life in long shot. I said to 
myself. I’m going to make a comedy in close-up: 
the film will be tragi-comic.’ 

“The results are, if not actually tragi-comic, at 
least tinged with the poignancy that the French 
alone seem able to bring to comic subjects. The 
main mood of UNE FEMME EST UNE 
FEMME, however, is neither tragic nor comic; 
this is a love story, one of the few successful ones 
of the ’60s. It is set in the frame of the Musical 
genre which is so closely associated with that 
theme, and it includes a muted but nevertheless 
clear critical distancing from the genre which sets 
things in perspective. Early on Angela and Alfred 
(Anna Karina and Jean-Paul Belmondo) 
announce that they want to be in a musical by 
Gene Kelly, ‘with choreography by Bob Fosse,’ 
but Godard knows those days are gone. 
SINGING IN THE RAIN will never be 
reproduced and, as a result, an air of nostalgia 
suffuses UNE FEMME EST UNE FEMME. That 
nostalgia was doubled and redoubled within just a 
few years after the film was released, for it quickly 
became not only a paen to the Musical Comedy 
but one of the last and most charming vestiges of 


that brief period after the cultural miasma of the 
’50s had lifted — but only before we were 
overtaken by realities of the ’6()s. It is the only one 
of Godard’s thirty-six films that celebrates the 
life-force wholeheartedly, a song of innocence. 
(The scenario had been written before Godard 
began A BOUT DI- SOUFFLE.) 

“The romance ol UNI: FEMMI: EST UNE 
FEMME is not, however, as anachronistic as it 
may seem. One ot the strands which weaves itselt 
throughout E'rench film in the 196()s is just this 
attempt to recapture the aura of romance in 
American films ot the 193()s. Godard makes it 
clear by giving Alfred the last name of Lubitsch 
that this is a conscious homage to that era. (TTie 
similarity with DESIGN FOR EIYING was 
intentional.) But what makes UNE FEMME. 
successful is that this mood of affirmation is 
expressed on many different levels. If the film is a 
warm love story, it is because Godard is moved 
not only by admiration for romantic Musicals, but 
also by love: of his new wile Anna Karina; of the 
classic genre ot ’3()s American comedy; of his new¬ 
found ‘toy’, colour; ot his discovery of direct 
sound; and of the freedom of widescreen 
composition....’ 

James Monaco/77?c \c\\ Wave 

PARIS VU PAR (Paris By Six) 

November 1. 

Directors: Jean-Luc Godard, Claude Chabrol, Jean 
Daniel Pollet, Jean Rouch, Jean Douchet, Eric 
Rohmer. 

France, 1964. 

Leading players: Micheline Dax {Prostitute), 
Claude Melki {Leon), Nadine Ballot {Odile), 
Barbara Wilkind {Katherine), Stephane Audran 
( Wife), Joanna Shimkus {Monica). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X. 98 minutes. 

PARIS VU PAR is one of a series of episode films 
which were in vogue in France and Italy during 
the ’60s. The idea was for a number of directors to 
contribute sketches that were linked by a common 
theme. It was very much a producer’s formula, but 
the format did have the advantage of allowing new 
or impoverished film-makers to try out their ideas 
on a miniature scale. In the case of PARIS VU 
PAR, six directors, most of whom were associated 
with the New Wave, were assigned different areas 
of Paris within which to set their stories. 

The result, noted Michael Kustow in Sight and 
Sound, is ‘a picture of Paris and the Parisians 
which I certainly wouldn’t promote if I were 
French minister of Tourism. Whatever the value 
of individual episodes in this package, the most 
striking thing about VARIS VU PAR is the 
attitude that emerges towards themselves and 
their capital city. Paris is seen as a noisy, cramped, 
bogus, heartless mess; most of the characters in 
the film are either neurotic, ugly, weak, stupid or 
nasty. The prevailing rhythm of life in present day 
Paris, according to this film, is irritability....’ 




JULES AND JIM 

November 1. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1961. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, ,Iean Gruault. Based on 
the novel by Henri-Pierre Roch^. 

Photograph): Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jeanne Moreau {Catherine)^ 
Oskar Werner {.Jules), Henri Serre {Jim), Marie 
Dubois {Theresa). 

Black and white/Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate X. 105 minutes. 


“A hymn to total freedom in love and a lament for 
the impossibility of achieving it, JULES ET JIM is 
Truffaut's third feature; which, by his own 
criteria, makes it his first ‘definitive’ film and the 
beginning of his mature work. Despite the 
potentially scandalous nature of the subject (even 
in 1961) — two men and a woman sharing life and 
love over a period of twenty years - Truffaut’s film 
successfully reproduces the essential purity of the 
source novel, a first work by Henri-Pierre Roche, 
written in 1953 when the author was seventy-four. 

“Almost the whole of the novel is there, but 
with incidents rearranged and some different 
emphases, notably in connection with the role of 
Catherine, which is a composite portrait 
combining predominantly the personality of the 
novel’s Kathe with the qualities of many of the 
other women who appear in the first part of the 
book. The spirit and tone of the original, 
particularly its adult fairytale quality, are 
miraculously preserved. The actual text figures 
either as dialogue — occasionally transposed to 
different speakers or situations — or as part of the 
ubiquitous commentary, spoken unobtrusively 
but tellingly as a poetic, ironic accompaniment to 
the film. Truffaut has made the masculine 
friendship aspect secondary to the central 
emphasis on the dominance of Catherine, and to 
this extent the title is more appropriate to the 
novel than to the film. The failure of the 
heterosexual couple is the major theme of the film, 
together with the corollary that all other 
solutions, \nc\ud\ng\\\Q menace a trois, are equally 
doomed. 

“In both the book and the film it is the 
passionate pursuit of happiness and the 
satisfaction of their transient desires which 
provide the characters with their reasons for 
living. In their preoccupation with personal 
happiness they are representative of the bohemian 
intellectuals and free-thinkers of the cafe society 
of the period between 1912 and the early 1930s. 
The ravages of the First World War and later the 
public book-burning by the Nazis are background 
episodes which temporarily interrupt but do not 
divert them from the dilettante activities and 
whimsical humour of their own lives....” 

Don W\en/Truffaut 

LE BONHEUR (Happiness) 

November 1. 

Director: Agnes Varda. 

France, 1965. 

Script: Agnes Varda. 

Photography: Jean Rabier, Cluade Beausoleil. 
Music: Mozart. 

Leading players: Jean-Claude Drouot {Fraru^ois), 
Clare Drouot {Theresa). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X. 79 minutes. 

“LE BONHEUR is a strange and in many ways 
disturbing work. For this investigation into the 
nature of happiness, the director has left aside as 
irrelevant all considerations of psychology and 
morality. We are left with something that is more 


of a symetrical pattern than a plot in the 
conventional sense: Fran(;ois loves his wife and 
children dearly and enjoys a serenely contented 
home life, but this does not prevent him fron 
falling in love witha pretty post office clerk ... The 
tone of LE BONHEUR is uniformly idyllic and 
nothing could be further from realism than this 
make believe world where children never cry and 
nobody utters an angry word. Though the 
characters are viewed with detachment and the 
whole film examines a philosophic notion, LE 
BONHEUR is [Agnes] Varda’s most decoratively 
resplendent work.” 

Roy \rmes/French Cinema Since 1946 


LES BONNES FEMMES 

November 15. 

Director: Claude Chabrol. 

France/Italy, 1960. 

Script: Paul Gegauff. 

Photography: Henri Decae. 

Music: Paul Misraki. 

Leading players: Bernadette Lafont (Jane), Lucile 
Saint-Simon (Rita), Clotilde Joano (Jacqueline), 
Stephane Audran (Ginette), Mario David (Andre). 
Black and white. English subtitles. Club. 104 
minutes. 16mm. print. 

Ludicrously underrated by critics at the time of its 
initial release, Claude Chabrol’s LES BONNES 
FEMMES is now recognised as one of the finest 
achievements of the French ‘New Wave’. Its story 
of the lives, loves and dreams of four shopgirls 
serves as a framework for presenting not only ‘a 
sharply jaundiced view of ordinary Paris and 
ordinary Parisians’, but also a bleak vision of the 
city as Hell. As Robin Wood has pointed out, the 
unifying theme of the film is the ‘discrepancy 
between dream and reality, the inability of the 
girls’ environment to provide a means of realising 
their undefined yearnings, so that their fantasies 
assume ignoble or degraded forms’. 

This was Chabrol’s fourth film as a director and 
it proved to be a key work in the development of 
his attitudes and cinematic style. His ‘jaundiced’ 
view of human nature, which finds complete 
expression here in the displays of vulgarity and 
innocence in the characters and the lurking threat 
of murder, was attacked in 1960 as being cynical 
and distasteful. Chabrol was to overcome such 
crticism with his elegant but equally subversive 
series of ‘bourgeois thrillers’ of the late ’60s and 
early ’70s (LES BICHES, LA FEMME 
INFIDELE, LE BOUCHER and JUSTE 
AVANT LA NUIT), but LES BONNES 
FEMMES remains one of the director’s finest 
achievements. ‘LES BONNES FEMMES is the 
one I like best of all my films,’ Chabrol has said, 
and he has defended his intentions in making it 
with admirable lucidity: 

‘I’m not pessimistic about people in general, but 
only about the way they live. When we wrote LES 
BONNES FEMMES the characters were fools. It 
was a film about fools. But at the same time we 
could see little by little that if they were foolish, it 
was mainly because they were unable to express 
themselves, establish contact with each other. 
People have said that I didn’t like the people 1 was 
showing, because they believe that you have to 
ennoble them to like them. That’s not true. Quite 
the opposite: only the types who don’t like their 
fellows have to ennoble them. As the film shows 
vulgar people who explain themselves 
instinctively without any kind of mask, so 
spectators and critics talk about “excess”. But the 
girls aren’t shown as idiots. They’re just brutalised 
bv the way thev live.’ 

' Sylistically, LES BONNES FEMMES is by far 
the most interesting and challenging of Chabrol’s 
early films. Even at this stage the stylisation is 
extremely sophisticated, involving a subtle 
tension between documentary and highly formal 
elements (something common to many ‘New 
Wave’ films), and featuring provocative attempts 
at varying the audience’s responses. It is in this last 
respect, and in particular the way in which 
Chabrol alters the position of the spectator by 
shifting the poirit of view (as in the amateur 
cabaret sequence starring an embarrassed 
Stephane Audran) that LES BONNES FEMMES 


is distinguished as a genuinely disturbing and 
truly great film. 

PIERROT LE FOU 
November*22. 

Director: Jean-Luc Godard. 

France/Italy, 1965. 

Script: Jean-Luc Godard. Based on the novel 
Obsession by Lionel White. 

Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Antoine Duhamel. 

Leading players: Jean-Paul Belmondo (Ferdinand), 
Anna Karina (Marianne), Dirk Sanders 
(Marianne’s Brother). 

Eastman Colour/Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate A. 110 minutes. 

Short: CHARLOTTE ET SON JULES (Dir.: 
Jean-Luc Godard. France, 1958. Black and white. 
20 mins.). 

Fleeing from spiritual death in Paris to the Cote 
d’Azur in the company of an enigmatic girl (Anna 
Karina), Ferdinand (Jean-Paul Belmondo) 
becomes involved with a mysterious criminal gang 
of which she is — unknown to him — a member. 
Murder and mayhem punctuate their picaresque 
itinerary which ends with the death of the girl and 
Pierrot blowing himself into oblivion. 

‘If[...]UNE FEMME MARIEE could be called 
Godard’s most classical film, PIERROT LE FOU 
might be called his most romantic. Like BANDE 
A PART before it and UNE FEMME EST UNE 
FEMME before that, at first sight PIERROT 
scarcely seems to have been organised at all. So 
different form the static ALPHAVILLE that 
preceded it, PIERROT seems to flow before our 
eyes. If UNE FEMME MARIEE was statuesque 
in much of its movement and pervaded 
throughout by a sense of doubt and distress, 
PIERROT is a kind of ballet of colour and design. 
It has more the form of a lyric poem than any kind 
of conventional dramatic or narrative structure. 
Although the physical attractiveness of Anna 
Karina and Jean-Paul Belmondo makes both 
Marianne and Ferdinand a pleasure to behold, 
they scarcely exist at a^l in the film as 
comprehensible creatures who have an existence 
apart from the artist who created them. More than 
ever before, they seem to be projections of 
Godard’s own thoughtful, beauty-craving, death- 
desiring mind. 

‘More consistently personal than VIVRE SA 
VIE, PIERROT has no need of Godard’s own 
voice to convey the urgency of its most intimate 
moments. In PIERROT, Godard seems to have 
discovered a form that has enabled him to express 
his most private and apparently autobiographical 
obsessions in such a way that by the end gf the film 



they have the liberating quality of a work of art. It 
is also a form that enables him more than ever 
before to give the impression of capturing “the 
definitive by chance”....’ 

Peter Harcourt/S/x European Directors 

CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING 
(Celine et Julie vont en bateau) 

December 13. 

Director: Jacques Rivette. 

France, 1974. 

Script: Eduardo de Gregorio, Jacques Rivette and 
the cast. Film-within-the-film suggested by ‘The 
Other House’ and ‘A Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes’ by Henry James. 










JONATHAN DEMME 


Photography: Jacques Renard. 

Music/songs: Jean-Marie Senia. 

Leading players: Juliet Berto (Celine), Dominque 
Labourier (Julie), Bulle Ogier (Camille), Marie- 
France Pisier (Sophie). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 
192 minutes. 



Sitting on a park bench on a summer’s day, Julie, 
a librarian with an interest in the occult, watches 
as a strangely dressed young lady hurries by, 
tripping and stumbling and dropping her glasses 
in the process (reminiscent of the rabbit running 
past Alice in Alice in Wonderland). Julie follows 
her and discovers that Celine is a magician who 
entertains in a small theatre in Montmatre. The 
two meet and begin to visit at ‘7 bis rue du Nadir 
des Pommes’, from which they emerge stunned 
and remembering nothing. They only begin to 
piece together the sinister story through eating 
sweets which are left with them after each visit. 

“CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING is 
Jacques Rivette’s most relaxed and assured film: 
as a result, it has the potential to be his most 
popular as well. It is a pleasant, colourful^fable; 
children would like it^— and it is also an 
experiment in montage a la Resnais and 
Hitchcock. But the simple story also works as an 
isolated code in which the signifiers are 
susceptible to a number of interpretations. We see 
this film from Julie’s point of view. Her life is 
rooted in reality; she has a past and she works in a 
library where^her job of course is to catalogue, 
organise — control — fiction. Into this situation 
comes Celine, tripping like the White Rabbit, to 
upset the balance of fiction and non-fiction. She is 
the fantastic doppelganger of the realistic 
Julie....” 

James Monaco/77l^’ New Wave 


DAY FOR NIGHT 
January 3. 

Director: Frani^ois Truffaut. 

France/Italy, 1973. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Suzanne Schiffman, 
Jean-Louis Richard. 

Photography: Pierre-William Glenn. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jacqueline Bisset (Julie/Pamela), 
Valentina Cortese (Severine), Jean-Pierre Aumont 
(Alexandre), Jean-Pierre Leaud (Alphonse), 
Francois Truffaut (Ferrand), Nathalie Baye 
(Joelle), Graham Greene. 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A A. 115 
minutes. 

“DAY FOR NIGHT is a film about film-making. 
More specifically, since its director has never been 
one to dabble in abstractions, about the making in 
the moribund Victorine studios at Nice of ‘Je vous 
presente Pamela’, a tidy saga of adultery, incest 
and revenge. Films, as Pamela’s director (Truffaut* 
thinly disguised by a deaf-aid) tries explaining to 
his ostentatiously temperamental juvenile lead 
Alphonse (an even more thinly disguised Jean- 
Pierre Leaud) are tidier and more harmonious 
than life; they run smoothly, like trains in the 
night, whereas life off-screen is full of obstacles, 
delays and traffic jams. DAY FOR NIGHT 
playfully counterpoints the chaos of the raw 
ingredients with the smoothness of the finished 
product, joyfully celebrating the cinema’s power 
to transmute the first into the second and no less 
joyfully demonstrating some of the technical ruses 
which make its alchemy so successful.” 

Jan Dawson/A"/^/?/ and Sound 


Mid-thirties. Short. Nervous, and on the tubby 
side of slim, Jonathan Demme is an improbable 
veteran of six movies made over the last seven 
years. His career is both a fascinating record of 
how the American film industry changed during 
the ’70s, and an intriguing theoretical conundrum. 
Born in New York, raised in Florida, Demme 
initially trained as a vet. After meeting legendary 
old-time showbiz mogul Joseph Levine, he 
became a film PR writer, then spent a stretch in 
London (1968-71) working on commercials. He 
assembled the rock soundrack for KEY 
WITNESS (Van der Graaf Generator plus 
Kaleidoscope); directed a credits sequence for one 
of the ‘Carry On' series before being fired; and was 
finallv hired to work as unit publicist on Roger 
Gorman’s THE RED BARON (VON 
RICHTOFEN AND BROWN). That led to his 
apprenticeship on two Corman productions 
(ANGELS HARD AS THEY COME and THE 
HOT BOX) before receiving his own directorial 
break with CAGED HEAT, made for Corman in 
1974. 

The practical point of this rather happy-go- 
lucky progress is that until the late-ish ’7()s, there 
was still a certain space for unproven young talent 
to grow — primarily working on ‘exploitation’ 
product. Roger Corman’s New World company 
was only the most successful of many production 
units specialising in low-budget genre films aimed 
at young (largely rural, often Southern) 
uneducated audiences. But unlike its competitors. 
New World’s political orientation (as determined 
by ex-director Corman himself) was libertarian, 
and its productions often mixed a striking amount 
of political/social activism (and wit) into the sex 
and violence requirements of the market. Thus, 
CAGED HEAT — an expose of medical torture 
in the prison system — was a huge commercial 
success, despite its bitterly anti-Nixonian, semi¬ 
anarchist stance. Sadly, the late ’70s saw this whole 
B-grade market shrink — the result, partly of the 
major studios’ move into the sex/violence/horror 
market, and also of the decline of the drive-in 
cinemas (which were now being absorbed into 
mainstream block-booking patterns). Demme 
thus belongs to the last generation of Corman 
‘brats’; in 198.1, his young successors are-doing 
their basic training within the far more rigid 
atmosphere of American TV. 

On the theoretical side, Demme’s career is a 
provocative test of the limit to which ‘auteur’ 
criticism can seriously be taken. In an informative 
but self-contradictory article in Film Comment 
(‘Four Auteurs in Search of an Audience’ — 
September, 1977), Dave Kehr unearths the careers 
of four Corman brats (as so often, the four are 
personal friends and have often appeared in 
cameo roles in each other’s films). He argues that 
we should endorse their individual authorial 
status, using Hawks, Hitchcock, Lubitsch and 
other ‘classic’ directors as reference points to 
analyse their budding stylistic and thematic 
concerns. Certainly, Paul Bartel, George 
Armitage, Jonathan Kaplan and Jonathan 
Demme have directed some strikingly original 
films, and all four are very conscious of film 
history and language (whether Hollywood, or B- 
picture). But here is Kehr’s characteristion of one 
of his ‘auteurs’: ‘Demme’s preference for dissolves 
[over the jump-cut] is part of his artistic 
personality: his films are about unification, people 
coming together to form families or communities, 
and ways in which those families are preserved in 
the face of threats from the optside (the law’ in 
CRAZY MAMA, capitalism in FIGHTING 
MAD) and the inside (death in FIGHTING 
MAD, old age and sibling rivalrv in CITIZEN’S 
BAND) . . .’ 

The argument doesn’t really convince because 
it’s so general. Demme has certainly taken on 
offbeat projects despite many traditional film 
offers. He adores/hates the architecture and 
language, the cars and the other icons of Middle 
America. He makes loving use of musical 
soundtracks, as does Kaplan (in his brilliant but 
unreleased kids-on-the-rampage movie OVER 
THE EDGE). Arguably, he indulges in fantasy far 
more than his contemporaries usually would. But 
CAGED HEAT and FIGHTING MAD are both 
very much genre films (women-in-prison, the mid- 
’7()s vigilante). CITIZEN’S BAND is almost 
sentimental about the community of road radio 


freaks, while MELVIN AND HOWARD isolates 
the plausibility and generosity of character in 
order to mock the false communities of 
consumerism and TV. CRAZY MAMA is racy, 
sloppy and exhilarating; LAST EMBRACE is 
almost academic in the way it borrows from 
Hitchcock and Hathaway. 

The answer, it seems, is that Demme resembles 
the ingenious middlebrow craftsmen who worked 
in the old studio system — a Leo McCarev, 
perhaps, blessed with a little of Capra’s populism. 
His films are all ‘capers’; all are made with love, 
even when love alone wasn’t enough (FIGHTlNCi 
MAD, LAST I:MBRACF.). Precisely because\.\\c\ 
are so unassuming, they can sometimes mo\e vou 
more than you ever expected. 

( hris \ut> 

JONATHAN DEiM.ME INTERVIEWED 

Before ^etiin^ into any formal questions, is there 
anything you'd like to say generally about working 
with Ro^er Corman and \Vm World? 

I can never resist an opportunilv; in llK)se davs 
Roger would lake a chance on you if he thought 
you were obsessed with movies, reasonablv 
intelligent, and capable of bringing the thing in on 
budget and schedule. 1 Aen more important is that 
he really drummed an aesthetic into vour head . . . 
he outlines a strong camera approach, he tells vou 
all the right things about working with actors. 
Above all, he is always asking ‘how can we juice 
things up? Given you've gtU a scene, and it’s fine, 
what can you now interject that makes it more 
commercial? C'an somebodv be nude.’ Can a fist 
fight break out ’ C'an a social point be iiKide'.’ This 
kind of stuff. It's wonderful. 

Watching C AiH.n III.M a\’ain. I \\a\ amazed b\ 
how yood it is. how tiitht. 

That script went through about six re-w rites, all ot 
them intimately scrutinisetl bv Roger. Usuallv a 
New World mov ie has a plavdate booked alreadv 
and you’re scrambling. The old fill-in-the-holes- 
as-you-go kind of thing, like C'R.-X/A M.AMA. 
That was shot, shot twii months before it was 
meant to open in 700 theatres, and the script was 
terrible. But with C'.AGl J) 111 A f it went through 
a . . . number of refinements. 

How do you feel about fittimt a political point into a 
narrative frame? You belong to the yeneration that 
avoided the I ietnam draft, and then vou ended up 
makiny exploitation movies. 

Well, the origin of my whole V'ietnam thing was 
that / didn’t want to be shot at. simply, and the 
idea of anyone else being killed was a secondary 
consideration. And then one day 1 went to see 
FAR FROM VIIiTNAM. especialv the Resnais 
section, and 1 came out thinking ‘this is wrony. 
this is heinous, whaf we’re doing.’ St) 1 can’t help 
but believe that it’s possible for other people to be 
affected. 

)’ou started out in 'exploitation' and seem to have 
ended up an observer of popular .\meriean culture, 
but it's very hard to be sure what the tone of your 
movie is. Sav in CRA/.Y \/. f \/f. it looks like 
extreme sarcasm . . . 

No! 1 mean. 1 know: someone once accused me 
over that mov ie of ‘wallowing in the grotesqueries 
of South-Western architecture.' But 1 find it kind 
of heartwarminy that there are these wigwam 
mt)tels and things out there. 1 mean, come on! I'm 
celebratiny it. 

But that ambiyuous tone, half affection, half satire, 
has hurt MFl. I 7.\ .f .\7) HOWARD: ‘ I ariety' said 
it w as a w inner: the studio didn't know how to sell it: 
and the audiences stayed aw ay. 

That’s one of the things that surprised the shit out 
of me about MELVIN AND HOWARD: reading 
reviews that say: ‘Oh. it’s about working stiff's, 
and they’re not patronised.’ But why the fuck 
should they be? It’s like this great testament to the 
film that it shows working people . . . I’m the 
product of a typical middle-class family and had 
the good fortune of not growing up amid a whole 
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lot of wealthy people, so I know how much fun us 
middle-class and lower-class people are, you 
know? I m totally bored by the problems of the 
rich and the ‘haves'; which is why, to sit through 
the soul-wrenching problems of the characters in 
ORDINARY PEOPLl:.. . well. I'm sorrv,but I'm 
not fucking, interested. I think there are far greater 
problems among the human situation that we can 
be addre.ssing than the alienation of the too- 
wealthy. 

// V curious, hccuusc American music has really 
yonc info ihc hluc collar experience, hut the movies 
fulfil a couple of exceptions) have run verv shv of 
that. 

Right. That's true. Maybe because those who are 
tremendously ctunfortable don't want to be 
reminded that there are people out there toiling so 
hard. .And ma\be those whose lives are 
cc>mti^rtable didn't want to see it again on the 
screen. 

II hu h IS vei ] much the root of Preston .Stur^es' 
movies, like SL I III I \ .S TR.Al l.l.S. which vour 
own films have often been compared with. 

^es. r\e seen that and it's an uncomfortable thing 
to relate to. 1 mean, tirst I think: wow! Bec;iuse I 
lo\e the gu>'s nunies. But he produced, directed 
and wrote them: he had this real over-vision, 
which 1 don't. 

Hut .\1l.l.\ l\ .1 \ /) HOWARD, say. has verv much 
the same kind of populism to it. 

Veah. But the script isn't me. It's Bo Goldman, 
and it's a rare, rare screenplay, knowing that it can 
get into those realities ot life for their dramatic 
possibilities. 1 mean, the way it deals with the bills 
that pile up on Mel\in as a milkman as dramatic 
material — to me. that's incredible. 

.Melvin's \torv. thouyh. \s incredible — his life story, 
and the story he told. Because, thouifh the movie 
i'ives him verv much the benefit of the doubt, it 
seems pretty clear, historically, that he&\di for^e the 
Hushes will. 

Does it? I mm. 1 don't know. 

II ere you interested anvway in the source material, 
in Huyhes and his obsessions and the whole Mormon 
thmy that cloaked the latter part of his life? 

Not realK. I guess I didn't want to threaten my 
reaction to the screenplay. But then, inevitably, 
while we were making it. you got more, because 
people would talk. There are certain facts that 
make it a lot easier to believe that the will is not a 
forgery. The biggest thing ... in the film there’s 
that scene where the judge holds up the will and 
says: ‘Brother Dummar. where did you gel this so- 
called will from.’’ And in the film that is the real 
will and the real courthouse we used . .. now that's 
three handwritten pages. Not typed with a 
signature on the bottom. It’s the most audacious, 
sustained torgery attempt any one can imagine. 
.And tor every e.xpert hired by the Summa 
corporation (the centre of Hughes'empire), there 
would be another to say that the hand-writing was 
genuine — even down to discovering that there 
was a kind of inconsistency in the writing common 
to people who had suffered a certain kidney 
ailment which, when Hughes' autopsy was done, 
yes, he had been suffering from that ... the pen 
that the will was written with was a certain kind of 
Papermate which was the pen used by the 
corporation, bought by the gross, and which had 
been suspended for the last seven years. They’d 
gone on to new inks. 

What's .Melvin Dummar himself like? 

Exceptionally good-natured; very sincere, very 
funny, loves women . . . and is one of the most 
complicated people I’ve ever met in my life. And I 
like him and believe him. 

Did you meet him before the movie? 

Only after we’d been shooting for three weeks and 
we were in Ogden, Utah, where he lives — there 
finally was Melvin. I found him so delightful; he 


reinforced my view of the character in the script, 
and 1 wanted him in the movie, not only because 
he'd liven up a small part, but in a funny way I 
thought it would kind of strengthen the matrix of 
credibility of the picture. 

Presumably there was a mad rush to acquire the 
riyhts to his story when it broke? 

Well, not really. Don Phillips, the producer, went 
up there as soon as the news broke (in fact he is 
there in the press conference in the movie); and he 
went back to Universal and said: ‘I’ve locked up 
Melvin Dummar.’ And thev said: ‘Who gives a 
shif.’’ 

But the rich man. poor man, bei^f^ar man ironies of 
the story are so strong! 

Yeah. And it tied in with something that I’ve 
always felt: in the script I got to that line where he 
says that maybe he's not going to get Howard 
Hughes' money, but I’ll tell you one thing, Hughes 
sang Melvin Dummar's song; and I thought ah! I 
like that idea, that’s more important! The 
revelation wa.s" the richness of experience versus 
the richness of bank accounts. 

Has the sale of his story affected the fact that he has 
to work for a livinf? 

No. It's funny, becau.se he was paid 50,000dollars 
for his story and he has points (a percentage), but 
it all went immediately against the hundreds of 
thousands of legal fees accumulated by all these 
lawyers who said: ‘It’s okay, don’t worry, we’ll get 
the money after the case . . .’ 

So the case it self was the final, ultimate credit card 
.American dream scam? 

Oh yeah, absolutely. He’s no more better off than 
he ever was. But now he dreams of being a 
Country and Western .star, or a movie actor. And 
if no-one else does, I'm certainly going to work 
with Melvin again as an actor, because he has a 
great natural talent. Which (laughs) makes me a 
little uneasy about that other thing: I mean, was 
that Just another brilliant performance in the 
court room? 

Jonathan Demme was interviewed by "Chris Auty. 


CAGED HEAT 

October II. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. 

U.S.A., 1974. 

Script: Robert Thom. 

Photography: Tak Fujimoto. 

Music: John Cale. 

Leading players: Juanita Brown (Maggie), Roberta 
Collins {Belle Tyson)., Erica Gavin {Jacqueline 
Wilson)., Ella Reid {Pandora Williams). 

Colour. Certificate X. 79 minutes (cut from 83). 

Demme had already worked on a women-in- 
prison movie (THE HOT BOX) with co-Corman 
protege Joe Viola. But CAGED HEAT, his solo 
directorial debut, far transcends most examples of 
the genre. In the traditional scenario, a batch of 
women prisoners are ob.served settling into a 
penal work-camp (usually set in some banana 
republic). Harrassed by sadistic guards, the 
prisoners (inevitably big-breasted and scantily 
clad) establish their own pecking order in shower 
room (or mud-bath) fights, then plot a break-out. 
In a gory climax, prisoners and guards alike are 
decimated, but one or two of the women survive 
the massacre and walk to freedom. Previous New 
World pictures in the genre usually included 
asides suggesting how American imperialism was 
the cause of much Third World political 
repression, and implied (as their main theme, 
however crudely) that women could band 
together and fiyht their way out of the penal 
(social?) trap. To that extejit, they were 
‘politicising’ a popular and reactionary 
sexploitation outline. But CAGED HEAT, shot 
on a tiny budget of 160,000 dollars, utterly 
radicalises the formula. The women are in a V.S. 
penitentiary. The prison is run by a woman 
(Barbara Steel in a magnificently gaunt role) who 
is physically and emotionally crippled; confined 


to a wheelchair, she identifies herself as a man and 
permits a man (the impotent prison doctor) to 
torture inmates (in the guise of ‘corrective’ 
psycho-surgery). When two of the women escape 
they find a friend working as a prostitute and free 
her from the (sexual) imprisonment of her job. 
They rob a bank, return to the penitentiary, and 
successfully rescue the next inmate who is about to 
undergo the lobotomy-style operation. In the final 
shoot-out, both prison governer and doctors are 
killed. 

Even this bald summary gives some idea of the 
film’s metaphorical articulacy — particularly in 
the triangle it draws between desire, social 
repression, and institutional torture. The film 
shocks (and the British censor predictably saw fit 
to cut about three minutes). But it is also lyrical: 
an intricate opening shot shows the inmates 
talking, laughing and quarrelling in the prison 
yard. A fantasy cabaret sequence (rather like the 
fantasy sequence in PERFORMANCE) sketches 
out the sexual dynamics of the prison and the plot. 
The film made news at the time of its release, 
exposing psycho-surgery which really was being 
carried out secretly by several prison 
administrations. John Cale contributes a 
restrained but telling soundtrack. And in true 
New World style, the film indulges in its little in¬ 
jokes: Corman directors Joe Viola and George 
Armitage both appear in satirical cameo roles. 
Corman’s own contribution to the film seems to 
have been considerable (see interview), and it 
represents New World at its best — popular, 
radical, raw. 

Chris Auty 

ROGER CORMAN: HOT I YWOOD’S 

WILD ANGEL 

Director: Christian Blackwood. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script/photography: Christian Blackwood. 
Commentary: Richard Koszarski. 

Narrator: Michael Wagner. 

Featuring: Roger Corman, Allan Arkus, Paul 
Bartel, David Carradine, Joe Dante, Jonathan 
Demme, Peter Fonda, Jonathan Kaplan, Martin 
Scorsese. Colour. 58 minutes. 16mm. 

As Chris Auty points out in his introductory 
notes, Jonathan Demme is a graduate of the 
Roger Corman school of film-making and we’re 
showing this entertaining documentary on the 
‘Godfather’ of American exploitation cinema as a 
means of providing some background 
information. The film is not an especially valuable 
document in terms of explaining anything of real 
significance about Corman’s own work as a 
director. It concentrates on Corman as an 
industry phenomenon — the man whose artistic 
and entrepreneurial activities are somewhat 
dubiously claimed to have anticipated every 
commercial cycle and launched the careers of a 
whole generation of contemporary American 
directors. Established figures such as Peter 
Fonda, David Carradine and Martin Scorsese 
provide what Tom Milne described as ‘fulsome 
but guarded eulogies,’ but ‘the New World 
directors given their opportunities by Corman 
(most notably Jonathan Demme, Jonathan 
Kaplan and Allan Arkus) do offer a pool of 
impressions out of which one can assemble a 
mosaic portrait of a man, closely involved at every 
stage of his productions, who has perhaps 
retreated into the role of producer as a way of 
avoiding the wounds he repeatedly sustained as a 
director. . . .’ 


CRAZY MAMA 

October 25. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. 

U.S.A., 1975. 

Script: Robert Thom. 

Photogr^hy: Bruce Logan. 

Music: Scotty and the Hankies. 

Leading players: Cloris Leachman {Melba), Stuart 
Whitman {Jim Bob), Ann Sothern {Sheba), Jim 
Backus {Mr. Albertson). 

Colour. Club. 82 minutes. 

‘Demme began under the burden of a cynicism 
that seemed extreme even in the sweaty 
atmosphere of exploitation films; but he now 
appears to be the one graduate of the Corman 


school with a deep commitment to his characters’ 
— Dave Kehr/r///?? Comment. 

Demme’s second feature, CRAZY MAMA, is 
the first of his films really to provoke absolutely 
contradictory readings of its tone — something 
w'hich has dogged all his work since. Cynicism or 
sincerity? Sympathy or snobbery? Certainly, here, 
it’s hard to tell. It’s 1958 and Cloris Leachman 
plays a bankrupted West Coast beautician who 
takes off with mother (Ann Sothern) and 
illegimitate pregnant daughter (Lynda Purl) to re¬ 
discover their ‘home’ — a farm in Jerusalem, 
Arkansas. Despite the haste with which this was 
obviously made, the structure is elegant: a pre¬ 
credits flashback shows how the family were 
dispossessed (and Father killed) in the 
Depression, and this is reflected by a deceptive 
climax in which ‘home’ is finaly re-discovered but 
is found to have been converted into a country 
club for the well-heeled. The search for 
‘Jerusalem’ itself is obviously ironic. And the 
landscape through which this matriarchal trio 
pass is littered with the grosser icons of the 
American Dream — from a Vegas 24-hour 
commercial wedding chapel to a fake Red Indian 
motel complete with wig-wam bungalows. And 
yet . . . Demme allows his characters an 
extraordinary degree of development, full of 
affection rather than dismay. The women pick up 
a motley crew of hangers-on (including a 
bigamous sheriff, a golden-haired beach boy and a 
slicky biker). They embark on a trail of crime that 
leads to a tragi-comic shoot-out — half laughs, 
half distress that the plot can blow away a few of 
the likeable figues it has created with such ease. 
Their dream of escape from poverty is gently 
teased . . . but th'^ir anger at the system, always 
winning out (from Vegas to Jerusalem), is treated 
entirely seriously. An elaborate period 
soundtrack hung together by Snotty Scotty and 
the Hankies (sic!) weaves a kitsch counterpoint 
into the incidental plot. On balance, one can’t 
credit CRAZY MAMA as either a mockery of 
lumpen America or as a determined attack on the 
social system that has kept its three generations of 
women amongst the ranks of the dispossessed. 
The clue to the film, perhaps, lies in the title: 
Crazy. Not ‘Big’ or ‘Bad’ or even ‘Mad’, but 
‘Crazy’, screwball, populist, lilting. CRAZY 
MAMA looks like a genre film made in such haste 
and with such loving enthusiasm that the crew 
threw the rule book away in the process. 

Chris Auty 

FIGHTING MAD 

October 25. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. 

U.S.A., 1976. 

Script: Jonathan Demme. 

Photography: Michael Watkihs. 

Music: Bruce Langhorne. 

Leading players: Peter Fonda {Tom Hunter), Lynn 
Lowry {Lorene Maddox), John Doucette {Jeff 
Hunter), Philip Carey {Pierce Crabtree). 

Colour. Certificate X. 90 minutes. 

FIGHTING MAD is the only other film of 
Demme’s apart from CAGED HEAT which he 
has directed from his own script, and it is hard to 
explain the general lack of wit and very 
conventional direction of the project. For once, 
perhaps, the genre constraints simply couldn’t be 
avoided: FIGHTING MAD came at the fag-end 
of the revenge/vigilante cycle that had been 
kicked off by Phil Karlson’s WALKING TALL in 
1973. Peter Fonda plays Tom Hunter, a man 
disillusioned with the city after a failed marriage, 
who returns to his Arkansas home with 5-year old 
son in tow, only to discover that Crabtree 
Industries are trying to frighten the farmers into 
leaving in order to undertake a hugely profitable 
strip-mining operation. As the film progresses. 
Hunter’s immediate family are killed, and he 
plans t^venge, hunting down and killing the head 
of the pirate company just as the sheriff arrives to 
arrest him. 

Although Dave Kehr, in his Film Comment 
article, describes FIGHTING MAD as a ‘genre 
movie that subverts its genre,’ he gives us very 
little proof of it. The tainted background (broken 
marriage) and occasional lyrical moments 
(Hunter contemplating his course of action) are 
only marginally unconventional. And the main 
thrust of the narrative is absolutely formulaic: the 


patient hero returning to his homeland; the 
overwhelming interest of monopoly Capital 
looming over the Smallholder; the corruption (or 
apparent corruption) of the Law; the restoration 
of order by personalising the economic conflict 
into one of personal revenge and integrity. As a 
classic revenge B-movie, FIGHTING MAD is 
simplv less well made than, sav, Joseph H. Lewis’ 
extraordinary TERROR IN A TEXAS TOWN 
(made almost twenty years before). As a 
disenchanted, anti-corporate genre film by a 
Corman graduate it lacks the bullish conviction 
and utterly nihilistic climax of Jonathan Kaplan’s 
WHIJ'E LINE FEVER (Jan-Michael Vincentasa 
trucker fighting corporate corruption almost to 
the death), made only the year before. Politically, 
it remains too liberal to achieve the right-wing bu.t 
defiantly anarchic romanticism of a Fuller, 
Peckinpah, or (more recently) Milius. 

Chris Auty 

CITIZENS BAND 
Director: Jonathan Demme. 

IJ.S.A., 1977. 

Script: Paul Brickman. 

Photography: Jordan Cronenweth. 

Music: Bill Conti. 

Leading players: Paul Le Mat {Blaine Lonfov. 
“Spider"), Candy Clark {Pam, “Flecira"), Ann 
Wedgeworth {Joyce Ri.ssley, “Dallas An^el"). 

Colour. 98 minutes. 

CITIZENS BAND marked Demme’s break from 
Roger* Corman and the ‘exploitation’ material 
(however offbeat) on which he had been working 
for six Years. It was also a box-office disaster, 
despite Variety's unequivocal accolades: ‘Very 
amusing grown-up AMERICAN GRAFFITI 
with big box-office potential.’ After an initial, 
unsuccessful release, the film was re-titled 
HANDLE WITH CARE (in order to tone out the 
reference to CB radio and thus attract a wider 
audience) but did no better. Even in Britain, the 
film stayed on the shelf for three years, with 
distributors uncertain how to open it. 

On the face of it, the film was a guaranteed hit: 
its story of CB radio users in the small South¬ 
western town of Union (another symbolic name, 
for which Demme seem4 to have a special 
fondness) should have tied in neatly with the CB 
craze that was sweeping America. Its stars (Paul 
Le Mat and Candv Clark) both recallexi the fresh, 
mobile enthusiasm of AMERICAN GRAFFITI, 
in which they had appeared in 1973. And Paul 
(BAD NEWS BEARS IN BREAKING 
TRAINING) Brickman’s script displays a very 
classical, comic construction: CB radio is used as 
the medium for a whole series of 
misapprehensions (both intended and 
unintended) amongst its loose group of 
characters: Le Mat as a faithful son rather weary 
of his cantankerous father and anxious about his 
relationship with estranged girlfriend (Candy 
Clark) and brother (Bruce McGill); a bigamous 
trucker who gets caught out; a revivalist priest; a 
pre-’teen lecher; a CB hooker who works on the 
road. The dark side of all this smalltown static 
centres on Le Mat — his strained family 
relationships and his determination to track down 
the illegal CB users who are broadcasting with too 
much power and interrupting ‘serious’ CB 
business (road safety, emergency communication) 
The light side comes with our gradual realisation 
(and the film’s climactic revelation) that the radio 
allows all its characters a metaphorical escape, a 
sudden access to fantasy. Under their ‘handles’ or 
pseudonyms, the townspeople of Union are living 
out repressed wishes and unsuspected dreams. 
The dark and the light come together in a striking 
finale, when Le Mat’s father wanders off and the 
whole community, linked by radio, successfully 
searches for him — in the process the gulf between 
names and faces, between what seemed and what 
was, is revealed. 

The film’s problem is a dual one. In an obvious 
sense, the need to keep its characters isolated 
(visually) and linked at first only by radio, puts an 
inevitable brake on the pace. More importantly, in 
the midst of a decade when American comedy 
cinema was increasingly slapstick and 
decreasingly witty, CITIZENS BAND must have 
been too much of a cinephile’s film. It isn’t just 
Capra and Preston Sturges, but Tex Avery jokes 
(the road, the scatty names chosen as ‘handles’) 


and a period Disney climax in a forest glade. And, 
as in most of Demme’s other films, the tone is 
elusive, the tears bitter and the laughter bright — 
demanding an audience with ironic sense and a 
willingness to wait. Perhaps, in the age of TV 
comedy construction, that counts as the sign of a 
poorly-made film. 

Chris Auty 


We regret that CITIZENS BAND proved to be 
unavailable for this programme. 



THE LAST EMBRACE 

November 26—December 1. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. 

U.S.A., 1979. 

Script: David Shaber. Based on the novel The IJth 
Man by Murray Teigh Bloom. 

Photography: tak Fujimoto. 

Music: Mikios Rozsa. 

Leading players: Roy Scheider {Harrv Hannan). 
Janet Margolin {FlUe Fabian), .lohn (ilover 
{Richard Peabody), Sam Levine {Sam Crdell). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 101 minutes. 

‘It seemed like a modern ///m noir'. says Jonathan 
Demme of the script for LAST FMBRACT:, only 
to acknowledge that the film is broken-backed. 
Adapting Murray Teigh Bloom’s complex novel 
(about a woman’s revenge against the descendants 
of a secret society ot Jewish brothel owners in 
turn-of-the-century New York) presented 
problems in itself. But they were seriously 
increased by a purely practical hitch. Roy 
Scheider became available to play the male lead 
and the film was rushed into production by United 
Artists before Demme could fully sort out the 
narrative. The result is a film which opens with 
fantastic energy but collapses after an hour: 
Scheider is the agent of a secret intelligence bureau 
recovering from the killing of his wife. Returning 
to Manhattan after a nervous breakdown, he 
grows increasingly suspicious — of the agenev. 
which tries to get rid of him. and of the woman 
who has installed herself in his fiat. As in a classic 
noir-ish detection thriller like THE BIG SLIT:P. 
the catch is that the agent's paranoia impairs his 
understanding, but as his mind’s eye clears he 
comes to realise that the woman he has grow n to 
love is at the heart of the case he’s investigating. 
LAST EMBRACE is .simply too ragged to carry 
off such a streamlined and well-tried form (one 
thinks, too, ot CHINATOWN). And Demme 
makes his task even more difficult by back¬ 
tracking affectionately into movie history, with a 
clock-tower sequence very close to Hitchcock’s 
VERTIGO, and a Niagara Falls climax that refers 
rather crudely to Henry Hathaway’s chilling 1953 
film (starring Monroe and Joseph Gotten in the 
tale of a wife planning to kill her husband). But 
that can’t detract from the virtues of LAST 
EMBRACE: a score by veteran Mikios Rosza 
which is romantic, agonised, and chilling by turns; 
and the eerie cinematography of Tak Fujimoto 
(assisted by Ed Lachman). LAST EMBRACE 
can’t quite make us cry — perhaps because it is 
trying so hard to do so much — but as an essay in 
anxiety and disenchantment it remains 
fascinating. 

Chris Auty 



MELVIN AND HOWARD 


October 22—27. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. 

U.S.A., 1980. 

Script: Bo Goldman. 

Photography: Tak Fujimoto. 

Music: Bruce Langhorne. 

Leading players: Paul Le Mat {Melvin Dummar), 
Jason Robards {Howard Hughes), Mary 
Steenburgen {Lynda Dummar), Elizabeth Cheshire 
{Darcy Dummar), Michael J Pollard {Little Red). 
Technicolor. Certificate AA. 95 minutes. 

Melvin is Melvin Dummar — bemused optimist 
^nd small-time loser, a hick charmer who can’t 
keep anything together for too long, whether it’s 
his job(s) or his marriage. ‘Howard’ is millionaire 
recluse and drug addict Howard Hughes, 
surrounded by a Mormon bodyguard, running his 
huge corporation by remote control, and escaping 
into the desert outside Las Vegas at night to re¬ 
experience a lost freedom. Melvin (Paul Le Mat) 
and Howard (Jason Robards) meet on one of 
these nightime outings, Melvin finding the old and 
apparently injured man by the roadside in the 
desert, giving him a lift back to Vegas in the dawn 
and letting him have some small change to help 
this tramp figure on his way. Their encounter is set 
only as a brief prologue, and the body of the film 
then pursues the life of Melvin Dummar — living 
with Mary Steenburgen in a trailer, trying to hold 
down jobs as a milkman and factory hand, a sort 
of Candide for the consumer world. Years later, 
Hughes dies and Melvin is named as one of the 
prime beneficiaries in the Hughes will (the so- 
called ‘Mormon will’, since it was turned up at the 
headquarters of the Mormon church in Salt Lake 
City). Hughes’ corporation contests the will, 
claiming it is a forgery, raking up the background 
of small lies, credit evasion and broken marriage 
in Dummar’s hapless life. The corporation wins. 
Dummar returns to his raggedy routine. The final 
sequence shows Melvin and Howard again in 
Melvin’s pick-up truck riding through the desert 
at night, singing one of Melvin’s (terrible) songs. 

Synopsis makes Demme’s latest movie seem 
prosaic and incidental. But it is his most complete 
project to date, with a sense of fantasy and an 
ability to observe that are both remarkable. It is 
also, very consciously, a film about the American 
Dream — a Great (jatsby turned upside down: 
rather than the light at the end of the pier, there’s 
the dream of winning a game-show and making it 
rich. For Melvin is a dreamer, and his dreams are 
Middle American/proletarian. And his stofy is 
true: Melvin Dummar did t\\sx, the Mormon will 
was contested, and he lost — a presumed forger. 
Which is what gives the film its enchanted gaze: a 
gently ironic fantasy about a very ordinary life is 
doubly undercut — by Melvin’s innocent faith 
that he can dream his way off the treadmill (by 
resorting to game-shows, lotteries, dime-a-time 
marriage . . . forgery), and by our persistent 
knowledge that this is not simply a world imagined 
for us by director and scriptwriter. It’s a film made 
where documentary meets science-fiction. 

More than any of Demme’s other films, the tone 
here is complex: a gentle mockery of Melvin’s 
inabilities is overlaid with a great sympathy for the 
rent-a-job hopelessness of blue collar lumpen life. 
The dream city (Vegas) stands at the centre of a 
landscape (commercial wedding parlours, 
burlesque strip joints, game shows, hire-purchase 
life) which Demme had already (briefly) mocked 


in CRAZY MAMA. But if Vegas is Mammon, 
where’s God? And the very cynical answer is: alive 
and well and living in Salt Lake City and making a 
righteous fortune out of a Mormon-run 
corporation. MELVIN AND HOWARD’S barb 
is directed not just at obvious social and economic 
targets, but at the sinister cultural shadow of the 
Mormon church in the background. In the end, 
the film seems to say, Melvin may well have been a 
forger of the will; but he is more human, more 
plausible, and more important than the system 
which dismissed his dream . . . and so we should 
believe him rather than his detractors. 

Finally, one should remark that MELVIN. 
AND HOWARD is, by current Hollywood 
standards, a brilliantly-crafted film. Tak 
Fujimoto’s cinematography opens the prologue in 
a fantasy twilight, but copes equally with the 
glitter and tumble of the body of the film — 
Melvin observed at work in a magnesium foundry, 
or the camera tracking like lightning as he runs to 
work (late again!) at the dairy. Bruce Langhorne 
contributes an excellent, unobtrusive score. 
Melvin Dummar (the real one) makes a cameo 
appearance; as does Hollywood doyenne Gloria 
Grahame. Above all. Bo Goldman’s script spins 
off on incidental tangents and excursions without 
ever losing its thematic centre. The result is that 
Demme achieves a full fusion of fantasy, story¬ 
telling and caustic social observation for the first 
time. 

Chris Auty 



MAN OF IRON 

October 15—20. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1981. 

Script: Aleksander Scibor-Rylski. 

Photography: Andrzej Korzynski. 

Leading players: Jerry Radziwilowicz, Krystyna 
Janda, Marian Opania, Lech Walesa. 
Colour/black and white. English subtitles. 
Certificate: not yet issued. 150 minutes 
(approximately). 

Grand Prix, Cannes Film Festival 1981. 

The gates of the Gdansk shipyards reopened on 
August 30, 1980. One week later the annual 
Gdansk National Film Festival opened, on 
schedule, confounding those who said it could 
never take place. (In fact, we learned, 
preparations had continued throughout the 
Events, during which the life of the country had in 
other respects been virtually at standstill — a 
tribute to the role the cinema had assumed in the 
late ’70s as the conscience of the Polish nation.) 

The atmosphere was extraordinary. Everything 
was uncertain, but the mood was optimistic. 
People brought out scenarios that had been 
rejected last week or last month, confident that 
they might now be allowed. Forbidden films were 
pulled out from the vaults and screened for all to 
see: here on the screen were exposed all the sources 
of the exasperation that had come to a head in 
Gdansk. On the last night of the Festival there was 
a showing of WORKERS ’80, a rambling, 
disorganised but thrilling day-to-day film record 
of the events of the summer of 1980. The screening 
was attended by Lech Walesa himself. A visit to 
the shipyards and to the headquarters of 
Solidarity (in an old, dockyard hotel) was 
essential, it seemed, for every guest of the Festival. 

Andrzej Wajda was already well known at the 
Gdansk shipyards where he had shot MAN OF 
MARBLE. Its sequel, MAN OF IRON, represents 
a concurrence of film and history such as has 
never been seen before. MAN OF MARBLE was 
thirteen years in gestation, the script having being 
regularly rejected by the authorities in power. The 
idea of the sequel came all at once one day when 
Wajda was visiting the strikers and was asked by 
one of the boys guarding the gates, “When are you 
going to give us ‘Man of Iron’, Mr Andrzej?” Thus 
presented with his title, Wajda set his writer 
Aleksander Scibor-Rylski to work on the script. 
The intention was to finish the film to celebrate 
Solidarity’s first anniversary in August 1981, but 
everyone worked so zealously that it was ready 
just in time for the Cannes Film Festival in May. 



The script was derived from interviews and 
from the actuality films shot during the strikes 
included in WORKERS ’80. The protagonist is 
the son of a worker of the ’50s, who was the central 
figure in MAN OF MARBLE and died as a martyr 
of the lethally suppressed strikes of 1970. The 
journalist whose attempts to make a television 
reportage on the life of this worker provides the 
core of MAN OF MARBLE, has now become the 
son’s wife. 

The film follows the fortunes of the couple, along 
with others caught up in the events of August — 
strikers, police, politicians, a television reporter 
who becomes disgusted and is perhaps finally 
destroyed by his work as an informer for the 
authorities. Fact and fiction meet, with the 
introduction of actual film documents from 1970 
and 1980. Alongside the actors, playing their own 
real-life roles, are Lech Walesa and Anna 
Walentinowycz. The climactic scene is the signing 
of the accord. The hero, having discovered the 
truth about his father’s death, lays on his grave a 
copy of the 21 points. 

There is an urgency about the film which has 
little regard for visual effects. The scenario 
concentrates on debate and dialogue that is, 
certainly at first viewing, often hard and elusive 
for a non-Polish audience. The main fact is 
evident enough though: the extent of the Polish 
achievement to allow an Eastern European film¬ 
maker to speak out this frankly about such recent 
history. 

Wajda’s film embodies all the optimism and 
apprehension of the moment: “The opening of the 
gates of the shipyard and that extraordinary joy 
which conquered the world following the 
signature of the agreement was not the end,” says 
Wajda. “There was to be after that a sound of 
irritation in the air, like iron grinding on glass, 
which would be a warning.” But the film’s final 
words are uncompromising: “These events are 
irreversible.” “MAN OF IRON,” says Wajda’s 
fellow director, Krzysztoff Zanussi, “brings a 
reality to the cinema it has not known before. In 
Poland people have always seen the film as an 
official medium. Wajda’s film is the first radical 
proof that it does not follow official policy, but 
that it really can speak for the people.” 

David Robinson 


ROUGH TREATMENT 

(Bez Znieczulenia) r (Bez Znieczulenia). 

October 29-31. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda 
Poland, 1978. 

Script: Agnieszka Holland, Andrzej Wajda, 
Krzysztof Saleski. 

Photography: Edward Klosinski. 

Music: themes by Jerzy Derfl, Wojciech 
Mylynarski. 

Leading players: Zbigniew Zapasiewicz {Jerzy 
Mic Hal owsk i), Ewa Datkowska {Eva 
Michalowska), Andrzej Seweryn {Jacek 
Rosciszewski), Krystyna Janda {Agata). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A A. 114 
minutes. 

In ROUGH TREATMENT, Andrzej W^da leads 
his hero on an eventually fatal odyssey through 
the spiritual wilderness of late ’70s Poland. At this 
time the leading Polish film-makers had clearly 
and agressively constituted themselves as the 
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moralists of the nation. It was striking that, more 
than a year before the great eruptions that began 
in the shipyards of Gdansk, all the sources of 
dissatisfaction and anger that led to the Solidarity 
movement were already being openly discussed in 
film after film. A prominent critic, Jacek 
Fuksiewicz, very clearly laid out the themes of 
these new films in an article published in Polish 
Perspectives in August 1979: “The list will include, 
as' well as familiar and diagnosed elements which 
social policy is attacking, one which are still 
embryonic and only glimpsed or sensed by 
literature and the cinema: examples of loss of 
moral sensibilities and bearings, of consumer 
attitudes developing into acquisitiveness, self- 
seeking and careerism, of instrumental and 
manipulative treatment of people, of inability to 
adjust to the advances in the democratisation of 
our life, of emergence of pseudo-elites arrogating 
special privilages, of hypocricy, cynicism and 
opportunism....” 

New directors emerged with films attacking 
corruption, cynicsm, opportunism in socialist 
society: Agniezska Holland, the writer of 
ROUGH TREATMENT, with PROVINCIAL 
ACTORS; Feliks Falk with TOP DOG and 
CHANCE; Janusz Kijowski with KUNG FU. 
One of these new directors, Krzysztof Kieslowski, 
won the Grand Prix at the 1979 Moscow Festival 
with his third feature film, CAMERA BUFF, a 
shrewd comic expose of the evolutionary 
processes of artistic dogma and censorship. 

The essential inspiration of the new directors 
and the new moralist mood, however, was the 
example of the two established and acknowledged 
major Polish film artists, Andrzej Wajda and 
Krzysztof Zanussi. Wajda was President of the 
Association of Film Makers and artistic director 
of one of the production units through which film 
production in Poland is organised, Unit X. 
Zanussi’s influence is reflected in his appearance 
in his own real life role in CAMERA BUFF. More 
important, films like Wajda’s MAN OF 
MARBLE, which found uncomfortable parallels 
between abuses of the workers in the early 1950s 
and more recent events, and Zanussi’s 
CAMOUFLAGE, exposing corrupt and 
mendacious academic attitudes, fired the fearless 
first shots of the era of social criticism through 
film. 

Both these films, as it happened, suffered 
official disapproval, but Wajda, as the more 
official figure, was made to feel the keener sting, 
during a period of cultural policy that happened 
to be particularly oppressive. 

ROUGH TREATMENT was largely inspired 
by his own experiences of the subtle humiliations 
and deprivation of privilege that officialdom in 
the late ’70s had in store for those who stepped out 
of line — a line which still favoured the Soviet- 
approved ‘socialist realist’ principle that the artist 
should depict the world not as it is, but as it should 
be. 

The bitter and brilliant screenplay was by 
Wajda himself in collaboration with Agnieska 
Holland, who, as the daughter of a prominent 
Jewish politician whose life had ended with a fall 
from a window, had keen awareness of the 
realities of recent political life. 

He was also working with familiar and well- 
tried collaborators: Edward Klosinski, who had 
shot MAN OF MARBLE; a fine actor, Zbigniew 
Zapasiewicz, whose gallery of modern 
intellectuals included the cynical college teacher in 
Zanussi’s CAMOUFLAGE; and the actress 
Krysztina Janda, who played leading roles in 
Wajda’s preceding MAN OF MARBLE and 
subsequent THE CONDUCTOR (in the past 
Wajda had rarely used the same actress in more 
than one film). 

In the early scenes of the film, Jerzy 
(Zapasewicz) is cocky and truculent. As his self- 
confidence — his whole personality indeed — is 
gradually stripped away, our own sympathy for 
him grows, and we begin to share his own 
exasperation, bewilderment and disillusionment 
at the possibility that in a superficially idealist and 
egalitarian society, the possibilities for such 
individual and inhuman persecution are so 
limitless. It is attitudes of mind — the attitudes 
listed in Jacek Fuksiewicz’s article already quoted 
— that turn people into instruments of such 
oppressive machinery; and of all the attitudes. 



perhaps the most dangerous is that cynicism of 
which Jerzy has himself, perhaps, in his time been 
guilty. “How are you going to prove what isn’t 
true?”, he asks his wife’s lawyer. “Proof’, he 
answers, “is never a problem.” 

David Robinson 


David Rodinson's notes on ROUGH 
TREA TMENT were first published in ‘ The Movie \ 


THE CHANNEL 4 DEBATE 


Channel 4 (CH4) is the new commercial TV 
company that will broadcast nationally and is due 
to start in the autumn of 1982. Unlike the existing 
TV service, it will operate in a similar way to a 
publishing house: it will not make programmes 
itself but buy them in. The main source of supply 
will be the ITV companies, especially the larger 
ones like ATV; but CH4 is obliged by legislation 
also to screen programmes from other .sources, 
such as independent film-makers in Britain who 
have so far been unable to reach a large audience. 
What this will mean for us, as viewers, is still not 
clear, but certainly there is a potential for 
innovative ideas and programmes that we have 
been unable to see so far.. 

West Midlands Arts, the Birmingham Film 
Workshop and the Arts Lab (with financial 
assistance from CH4) are to hold four discussion 
evenings to investigate CH4 and related topics. 
We have invited leading figures to start each 
session. Dafydd Elis Thomas M.P. (Plaid Cymru) 
will discuss the battle for Welsh language 
broadcasting and its implications for other groups 
wanting a TV service that meets their specific 
needs. A representative of the Women in 
Broadcasting and Film lobby (WBFL)^ will 
consider the joint issues of the employment of 
women in the media and the representation of 
women on the screen. Alan Fountain, who will be 
responsible for independent film and video on 
CH4, will give us some indications of the 
directions he sees the channel taking and what the 
West Midlands can expect in terms of regional 
production. Finally, Stuart Hood, who has 
written extensively on television, will look at the 
coverage of news and current affairs. 

Each session will include contributions by an 
invited panel. Those invited include Trevor 
Griffiths, Charlotte Brunsdon, Ian Connell, 
Jenny Woodley, Aled Eurig and Ned Thomas. 
There will also be representatives from the main 
ITV union and the N.U.J. (''National Union of 
Journalists), as well as an LB.A. (Independent 
Broadcasting Authority) officer and a 
documentary film-maker from the West 
Midlands. 

The four debates are intended to be of interest 
to viewers and 'practitioners alike, and the 
implications of each for people here in the West 
Midlands will be of particular concern. The 
sessions cannot, however, provide a 
comprehensive survey. Issues we might have 
covered in some detail — the role of the LB.A., 


future technology, the employment and 
representation of ethnic minorities in TV, the 
decline of the B.B.C., and others — have all, 
regrettably, not been included in this series. But 
the four discussions we are holding will be more 
than tangentially related to these other issues. 

Background 


Before looking in more detail at the arguments 
our speakers will be considering, it is perhaps 
worthwhile investigating the background to the 
establishment of CH4 and the issues this raises. 
An appropriate starting point is provided by the 
following points made in the Annan Report on the 
future of Broadcasting: 

‘Some important submissions have come to us. 

. . uppermost in them have been the demands that 
we should re-examine the whole structure of 
broadcasting and political assumptions on which 
the British system rests. Fifteen years ago people 
would have found this astonishing. Just as the 
ground of the debate about broadcasting has 
shifted, so have the demands which people make 
of the broadcasters changed'. (n 

1 his collapse ol consensus emerged around the 
debate about the shape of the new fourth channel. 
The L.abour administration that was in office at 
the time proved unable to put its mind to 
implementing the proposals of the Committee, 
and the incoming Conservative government 
rejected Annan for its own plans. Perhaps 
surprisingly, given the repressive legislation of the 
Tory government and in particular the Home 
Office, from w here broadcasting policy emanates, 
the Fourth Channel is. at least on paper, an 
innovatory and potentially progressive 
institution. The opportunities are rellected in the 
wording of the Act: 

Part II ^ (I) It shall be the duty of the 
Authoritv: 

(a) to ensure that the programmes 
contain a suitable proportion of 
matter calculated to appeal to 
tastes and interests not generally 
catered for by ITV. 


(c) to encourage innovation and 
experiment in the form and 
content of programmes. 

Part II 4 (3) | . . . | to secure that ... a 

substantial proportion of the 
programmes broadcast on the 
Fourth Channel are supplied 
otherwise than by persons of 
either of the following 
descriptions, namel> a 
programme contractor and a 
body corporate under the control 
of a T\ programme contractor. 

12 ) 


The fourth Channel Company is to be a subsidiary 
of the LB.A., which regulates ITV and ILR. As 
mentioned earlier, most of the channel's material 
will emanate from the ITV companies and their 
wholly owned subsidiary, l.T.N. (Independent 
Television News). But part of the £104 million 
CH4 has for its first year of operation will go to 
state-funded regional organisations such as the 
Birmingham Film Workshop, and so far about 
£250,000 has been allocated for this purpose. The 
qualities of such organisations — their fiexibility, 
their local links and innovative approaches to 
film-making — could be strengthened by plans 
recently proposed by Derek Hill, who shares 
responsibility for film acquisition for CH4. His 
suggestions include support for worthwhile film 
events through national TV coverage, the 
operation of cinemas throughout the country that 
would offer programmes related to CH4's 
activities and policies, and the introduction of the 
first ever film festival on television. These ideas 
suggest that CH4 might, if the will is there, 
actively encourage the breaking of those rigid 
divisions that presently exist between producer 
and consumer. Such encouragement will have to 
involve support for indigenous and regionally 
sensitive film production. 

The analysis provided so far must be ‘balanced' 
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or outweighed, however, by a number of pertinent 
points which suggest that CH4 may not be the 
saving grace of television. At a time when 3 
million people are unemployed, is £124 million 
expenditure on a new TV channel justified? 
Further, it must be noted that most of this money 
will end up in the hands of the ITV companies, the 
existing dominant power structure in TV. They 
will receive the advertising revenue and look 
forward with relish (despite current protests over 
paying the subscription to the new channel) to 
1985-86, when the financial prospects look rosy. 
Most ot the money destined for so-called 
‘independent' film production will go. as Stuart 
Hood rightly says, to ‘frustrated entrepreneurs 
who had found it difficult to sell their programmes 
and programme ideas to the existing institutions 
and saw in the Fourth Channel an outlet for their 
energies and a market for their productions’. 

There is also the fact that the sum of £250,(X)0 
allocated tor state-funded bodies is small in 
comparison to the overall budget and could be 
seen to represent a mere gesture towards 
innovation. One need not be a determinist to feel 
less than optimistic about the possibilities for any 
radical divergence frorrw the existing norms in 
terms ot the product emanating from the ITV 
system and destined for CH4. Another 
disincentive to innovation is the continuation of 
the legal requirement of ‘balance’ in programming 
and the rejection of demands to make CH4 only 
answerable to the same laws as publishing, i.e. 
those of libel. Finally, and perhaps this is one of 
the most telling points, CH4 is in many respects an 
admission of the failure of the 25-year old ITV 
system to come up w iih the goods that CH4 is now 
supposed to offer. Straight commercial interest 
and the maximisation of advertising revenue have 
prevented IT\’ from offering the range of 
programming that is both possible and desirable. 
Undoubtedly, the ITV companies will feel even 
less compelled to produce new and different ideas 
now that CH4 is in the offing. 


Sianel 4 C ymru 

Whatever conclusions we may arrive at about 
CH4 itself, many ot the issues it has thrown upare 
becoming increasingly important both within 
broadcasting and beyond. For example, Welsh 
language broadcasting and its significance have to 
date been grossly underestimated. After five 
government reports recommending a single 
channel with Welsh-language programming, it 
required a campaign of extensive civil disruption, 
non-payment of licence fees and finally a 
threatened hunger strike, to force the government 
to fulfil its election pledge to Sianel 4 Cymru 
(S4C). This remarkable battle to save the Welsh 
language from annihilation has at the same time 
secured the subsidization of a minority channel on 
a permanent basis, with money coming from the 
ITV contractors. It was by no means an assured 
victory, and indeed at times success seemed highly 
unlikely. 

The devolution campaign in Wales resulted, as 
Raymond Williams noted, in ‘a crisis of Welsh 
identity, not a unifying but a dividing issue’. Yet it 
was a broad and popular campaign that 
stimulated more interest elsewhere in Europe than 
in the ‘home’ counties. Other campaigns wishing 
to make television more responsive to popular 
needs have much to learn from this example. It is 
perhaps the first real crack in the edifice of 
‘British’ broadcasting in the metropolitan and 
ethnocentric form that has existed to date. The 
supposed regionalism and federal structure of 
ITV is seriously questioned by such a move, and it 
must be hoped that the allocation of £20 million to 
the new' channel will enable it to carry through the 
task it is now heir to. 


Women in the Media 

The growth of the Women’s Movement in the 
early 1970s led to the creation of the Women in the 
Media Group. A more forceful alliance was 
formed in the summer of 1979, during the 
campaign over the Fourth Channel. Most of the 
women were also involved in other organizations 



which were lobbying around the CH4 structure, 
but they felt the need for an independent body to 
represent the interests of women. The result was 
the creation of the Women in Broadcasting and 
Film Lobby, who have outlined their aims as 
follows: 

1) Significant improvement in employment and 
training opportunities for women at all levels 
and in all types of work. 

2) The appointment at the highest level of a woman 
responsible for a positive programme to remedy 
the effects of past discriminations. 

3) Equal representation of men and women in the 
governing and administration of the Fourth 
Channel. 

4) A reassessment of the way in which women are 

portrayed on television. ( 3 ) 

The group has had a remarkable amount of 
support for their aims in the short period of their 
existence. The General Council of the A.C.T.T. 
(the main ITV union) supports four of their aims. 
They have lobbied both Lady Plowden (ex-head 
of the LB.A.) and Jeremy Isaacs (Head of CH4), 
and have set up a ‘Positive Action Project’ in 
conjunction with the N.C.C.L. (National Council 
for Civil Liberties) and the E.O.C. (Equal 
Opportunities Commission) at Thames 
Television. Recently, the first edition of their 
magazine, Boonu was published. Their lobbying 
of CH4 has not gone in vain, since Jeremy Isaacs is 
quoted as saying that ‘CH4 wants programmes 
that show women as they are and as they would 
be, rather than as they have been thought to be 
and, according to them, forced to be’. 

Two Channel Four appointments also seem 
significant in this context. The first is that of Liz 
Forgan, ex-Editor of the Guardian's ‘Women’s 
Page’, who says: ‘I made no apology or secret of 
the fact that I am a feminist and proud to be one. 
As such there will always be battles to be fought, 
but it is particularly refreshing to have a head who 
understands the basics of feminist principles’. She 
is also quoted in Boom: ‘A non-sexist portrayal of 
women is second nature to me: feminist issues are 
always in the back of my mind’. 

Liz Forgan is CH4’s Senior Commissioning 
Editor with responsibility for Features. She is 
joined by Naomi McIntosh, who has the same 
post in Education and says that she intends to 
push for ‘consciousness raising’ programmes 
which are good enough to put out at peak viewing 
times. 

It remains to be seen as to whether CH4 realises 
the hopes of W.B.F.L. or shatters them. But the 
demands of the group clearly have repercussions 
that go far beyond the policies of one TV channel 
and concern those who are both within and 
sympathetic to the Women’s Movement as a 
whole. 


base for fund-raising through advertising, and the 
competing demand for innovation and new 
sources of origination for broadcast material. 
Exactly how the balance will be weighed and what 
effect we can anticipate on regional production 
here in the West Midlands, will obviously be a key 
part of Alan Fountain’s session. People will 
undoubtedly be keen to discover as much as 
possible from someone who is now an ‘insider’ on 
the new channel. 


News and Current Affairs 

Our final session with Stuart Hood is likely to 
engender some lively debates. Mr. Hood’s book. 
On Television, is a key work on the subject and it’s 
worth quoting from here to give an indication of 
the author’s overall approach: 

‘The images on our television screens are the 
means — along with other media such as the press, 
books and (less importantly) film — of conveying 
an ideology: that view of society which has been 
evolved to provide a seemingly rational and 
therefore unquestionable explanation of how it 
works and of the power relationships within it. If, 
however, you put this view of the function of 
television and its images to the professionals who 
manufacture them, they will be politely ironic and 
reply that, on the contrary, the images are chosen 
on the basis of judgements which are “natural” or 
“commonsense”. But as Gramsci, the Italian 
revolutionary, remarked: “Commonsense is the 
sense of the ruling class”.’ ( 4 ) 

Whether one agrees with this analysis or not, 
Stuart Hood will certainly be raising many of the 
issues that are the current ‘hot potatoes’ of the 
television debate. Among them is likely to be the 
validity or otherwise of the ‘Bad News’ analysis of 
bias in news coverage made by a research team at 
Glasgow University; the metropolitan nature of 
much news material; the possibilities of a more 
regionally based news output; and the potential 
uses of ‘factiow’ or drama-documentary as a 
means of popularising historial material. 

These sessions represent a major breakthrough 
in the discussion of television in the West 
Midlands. Given the apathy and complacency of 
those charged with providing our material on the 
screen, this event will hopefully illustrate potential 
avenues for future consideration and action, as 
well as assist in the formation of alliances across 
organisations and between individuals to change 
the situation in a positive and progressive way. 

Rob Burkitt 
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Notes: 

Copies of Boom and further details of WBFL are 
available from 46 Warwick Avenue, London, W9 
2PU. Also on sale at the Lab bookstall. 

Stuart Hood’s book On Television is reviewed 
elsewhere in this programme. 

The Welsh Language Society have published a 
useful summary of the campaign, 4th Channel: the 
Only Solution, which is available from them at 5 
Maes Albert, Aberystwyth, Cymru. 

LB.A. details on and plans for the Fourth 
Channel are available from the LB.A., 70 
Brompton Road, London, SW3 lEY. 


THE DISCUSSIONS 


Regional Production 

Hailed as the ‘main chance’ for those outside of 
the established TV companies,’Channel Four has 
been the subject of dispute for twenty years. The 
end result is an apparent compromise between the 
wishes of the ITV companies to secure another 


On Wednesdays, commencing at 7.30 p.m., in the 
Arts Lab Cinema. Free admission. 

October 7 Dafydd Elis Thomas M.P. 

October 21 Women in Broadcasting and 

Film Lobby. 

November 4 Alan Fountain (Channel Four 

Officer) 

November 18 Stuart Hood 







WILLIAM WYLER 



William Wyler died on July 28lh of this year. His 
last public appearance was at the National Film 
Theatre in May and the warm reception he was 
given by a packed house could be seen not only as 
grateful recognition from the filmgoing public for 
a magnificent career but an implied rebuke to a 
critical establishment that had, for many years, 
ignored Wyler’s achievement as a major director. 

In a recent piece in The Movie, John Russell 
Taylor concluded an article on Wyler with the 
words: ‘If, in the final analysis, Wyler is not 
accounted a great director, there is no question 
but that he has made a fair handful of great films’. 
It is difficult to reconcile the second part of the 
statement — with which I would agree — with the 
qualified assertion of the first. For what is a great 
director if he is not someone who has made a ‘fair 
handful of great films’? 

The problem with Wyler is defining the precise 
nature of his greatness. Unlike Ford, Hawks or 
Wilder, for example, the personality behind a 
Wyler film is enigmatic. There is a peculiar 
contradiction between Wyler’s much documented 
tough and tyrannical behaviour on the set (‘If I 
have to choose between personal popularity or the 
popularity of my pictures,. I have to choose the 
picture every time’) and the peculiar, recessive and 
invisible directorial hand that guides the finished 
film. At a time when visual style was all the rage in 
film criticism and Hollywood reputations were 
being upended during the 1950s, Wyler was one of 
the victims of fashion, an Award winner of the 
period who (along with Stevens, Huston, Lean, 
Zinnemann) had to be discredited to give the 
auteurists the maximum mileage of controversy. 
He also had the somewhat dubious distinction of 
being particularly acclaimed by critics like John 
Grierson and Andre Bazin, so that when their 
theoretical ideas came under fire, it was inevitable 
that the films they had supported as part of their 
argument were subjected to the same attack. But a 
great film can still be a great film, even if it is 
praised for the wrong reasons. 

There were two particular things that counted 
against Wyler’s reputation at this time. The first 
was his indebtedness, which he J'ully 
acknowledged, to writers such as Sidney Kingsley 
and Lillian Heilman, and his frequent recourse to 
literary and theatrical originals for his film 
material. This seemed to militate against the idea 
of an original, individual, creative talent. ‘I could 
hardly call myself an auteur', Wyler said. 


‘although I’m one of the few American directors 
who can pronounce the word correctly’. 

But this critical dismissal seemed too easy, too 
facile. Film has always been a collaborative art, 
heavily dependent on adaptations; and the 
establishment of authentic auteurs, anyway, no 
longer seems an urgent critical priority. Wyler 
seemed no more or less indebted to gifted writers 
than, say, Alfred Hitchcock. He might lean to the 
novel or to the drama for inspiration, but this does 
not necessarily mean slavish reproduction or 
unimaginative style: there are few finer examples 
of filmed theatre than THF LITTLF FOXES, or 
more intelligent cinematic treatments of a classic 
novel than WUTHERING HEIGHTS or THE 
HEIRESS. Also, if the critics could not perceive 
an exceptional talent behind the camera of a 
Wyler film, his cinematic peers certainly could. 
Amidst the plethora of awards both for himself 
and for others, which place him amongst the most 
honoured film-makers in screen history, actors as 
diverse as Laurence Olivier, Bette Davis and 
Charlton Heston freely cited Wyler as the greatest 
director they ever worked for. He was, they said, 
the demonic Diaghilev who inspired them to 
heights they had scarcely recognised as within 
their capacity. 

The second thing that seemed to count against 
Wyler at this time was his versatility. He was not a 
genre director, like Sirk or Minnelli, so he did not 
have an obvious set of formal conventions for his 
‘talent’ to ‘transcend’. He was therefore accused 
of having no personal style, no ‘world view’, 
largely because he continually experimented with 
different subject-matter. More like Huston or 
Kubrick than, say. Hawks or Wilder, he did not 
impose his personality on the material so much as 
let the material impose its personality on him. 

Yet, viewed in its totality, Wyler’s work did 
begin to exhibit certain patterns which challenged 
the idea of impersonality. It was the vision of a 
man centrally interested in action in character 
rather than character in action, who favoured 
interior psychological dramas in which houses 
and rooms serve as a projection of the people who 
inhabit them. It was the vision of a man 
particularly attentive to social divisions between 
rich and poor, men and women, the complacent 
and the envious, divisions which gathered to a 
characteristic confrontation in which the 
grievances were dramatically played out. A 
recurrent Wyler image is that of a frozen 


confrontation: people in stiff poses, separated by 
ideology or social position, daring each other to 
strike. Sympathies between the characters were 
often finely balanced (it is hard to find a real 
villain in a Wyler film), and the films were 
intriguing because they seemed less brash, more 
self-critical than the usual Hollywood product. 
The heroes were oftenj)assive, viewing American 
aggression with detachment, contemplative 
figures who needed to be convinced of the 
necessity for action. The heroines were, by 
contrast, invariably more dynamic, a dynamism 
in some ways the product of their resistance and 
anger within a patronising and patriarchal social 
order. Wyler could have made a great film of 
Hedda Gabler. 

The vision tended to bitterness and tragedy. 
The scenes one particularly remembers in Wyler 
— the dance between Davis and Eonda in 
JEZEBEL, Herbert Marshall's death in THE 
LITTLE EOXES, the marital rows of CARRI Fl¬ 
are those which dwell painfully on moments of 
acute social embarrassment or the small cuts of 
domestic cruelty which gradually destroy a 
marriage and diminish a person’s soul. Wyler's 
films contain unexpected tragic depths and, 
although much critical energy has been wasted in 
discussing his ‘coldness’, one feels that the critic 
Peter Baker was nearer to the truth when he talked 
of Wyler’s ‘Tchaikovskian emotion’, seeing him 
as a symphonist of feelings (which might 
incidentally explain why so many composers — 
Friedhofer, Raksin, Moross, Rozsa, North — 
have found room to excel themselves when 
scoring a Wyler film). 

Wyler’s films are particularly distinguished by 
their moral relativity and ambivalence. He is 
interested in the principles that hold society 
together, but his belief in order and tradition is 
never quite sufficient to overcome his conviction 
of people’s greed, prejudice and hypocrisy; and his 
characters are torn by the tension between the 
roles they play in society and their perception of 
their private needs. His subiects have always 
centred ultimately on the personal: on the strains 
within marriage and the family, on friendships 
betrayed, on domestic tyranny and the clash of 
generations. In films such as JEZEBEL, THE 
LETTER, THi: I ITI LI- I OXES, THE Bi;ST 
YEARS OF OUR LlVi:S, THE HEIRESS, 
CARRIE and THI- COLLIiCTOR, these themes 
have been pursued with a sure sense of drama, a 
maturity of mind, and a visual sense that 
represented what Ba/in called ‘a science of 
clarity’. Wyler’s greatest gift to the cinema was 
perhaps as a synthesiser of talents and a 
synthesiser of forms. He brought the passion of 
drama and the psychological complexity of the 
novel into the province of Hollywood commercial 
cinema, thus expanding its expressive potential. 

Neil Sinyard 


LECTURE ON WYLER 

Neil Sinyard will discuss William Wyler’s career 
and work in the cinema on Sunday December 6 at 3 
p.m., before the screening of THE LOUDF'ST 
WHISPER. The lecture will be illustrated with 
extracts from the director’s films. Admission free. 


THE LITTLE EOXES 
November 3. 

Director: William Wvler. 

U.S.A., 1941. 

Script: Lillian Heilman; based on her own stage 
play. 

Photography: Gregg Toland. 

Leading players: Bette Davis {Retina Giddens)„ 
Herbert Marshall (Horace Giddens) Teresa Wright 
(Alexandra Giddens), Richard Carlson (David 
Hewitt). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 116 minutes. 

Lillian Heilman’s play The Little Foxes is a 
critique of the emergent nouveau riche in the 
American South at the turn of the century. The 
plot turns on the construction of a cotton mill 
whose profits will primarily accrue from the 
exploitation of cheap labour, and on the filial 
machinations that ensue when Regina Giddens’ 
husband refuses, on grounds of principle, to put 
up money necessary to finance the venture. Bette 








Davis plays Regina, rapacious head of a family 
that stays together and preys together; and 
Herbert Marshall is her despised, invalided 
husband whose death she precipitates on one of 
Wyler's most fateful staircases. 

Wyler has often been draw n to making films out 
of stage successes, his method being to retain the 
basic construction of the original but to give the 
illusion of nunement through judicious pacing 
and \ ariety of shot. If this sounds straightforward, 
one need onl\ compare Herman Shumlin's 
laboured filmic plod throutih Heilman's equally 
dramatic W.ATCH ON THE RHINE (1943) with 
the nimble tension Wyler draws from THE 
LITTLE EO.XI'S. The struggle for superiority 
amongst the characters is heightened by 
calculated compositiems which suddenly catch 
people at strategically advantageous or vulnerable 
positions within the frame. The stair-case 
becomes a veritable battle-ground for territorial 
advantage that signifies a momentary economic 
and psvchological control. Some moments w'ould 
be hard to match on stage: the first entrance of 
Herbert Marshall, where his reaction and 
relationship to every member of his family are 
conveyed as.much through fleeting looks as actual 
dialogue; or the wonderful scene between Oscar 
(Carl Benton Reid) and his whining son Leo (Dan 
Duryea) as they shave back to back in a small 
bathroom and discuss an underhand scheme to 
defraud Marshall — the mirror shot conveying a 
complicated sense of deviousness (plots hatched 
back to back rather than face to face) and 
nastiness infinitelv duplicated. There is. above all, 
the famous moment when .Marshall has his heart- 
attack and Dav is refuses to move from her chair to 
help him. The camera's immobiliv matches hers, 
all the more marked for a character who has 
elsewhere been constantly on the move. What is 
going on inside the heroine's head is the principal 
point of interest here, even more than the 
husband's attempt to reach the medicine that can 
save him: the motionless camera on Davis’s 
whitely determined face and her position of power 
within the shot are an object lesson in how to 
achieve the maximum filmic intensity with the 
minimum of means. (It might well have influenced 
Wilder's handling of the murder scene in 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY.) 

It was the last of Bette Davis’s three 
collaborations with Wvler, the others being 
JEZEBEL and THE LETTER. She has never 
looked finer than in her films for him, the 
embodiment of a ferocious vitality kicking 
frustratedlv against a man’s world, compensating, 
in THE LITTLE EOXES.forher lack of a public 
role by completely dominating (and poisoning) 
her domestic domain. It is well known that she 
and Wyler did not see eye to eye on THE LITTLE 
EOXES, the director wanting to augment 
Regina’s cruelty with a veneer of charm and wit 
that Miss Davis thought inappropriate. It soured 
their relationship, but as Davis was to say about 
her conflicts with Wyler: ‘I lost a battle, but at 
least I lost it to a genius’. The creative differences 
between them have little effect on the impact of 
THE LITTLE FOXES, which still looks a 
supreme example of filmed theatre. 

Neil Sinyard 


THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES 

October 28. 

Director: William Wvler. 

U.S.A., 1946. 

Script: Robert E. Sherwood. Based on the story 
Glory For Me by Mackinlay Kantor. 

Photography : Gregg Toland. 

Music: Hugo Friedhofer. 

Leading players: Myrna Loy {Mil/y Stephenson), 
Fredric March {Al Stephenson), Dana Andrews 
{Derry), Teresa Wright {Pe^i^y Stephenson), 
Virginia Mayo {Marie Derry), Hoagy Carmichael 
{Butch Fni^/e). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 182 minutes. 16mm 
print. 

The reputation of this film has fluctuated 
dramatically. When it was first shown, it won 
seven Academy Awards. But it was damned with 
faint praise by the influential James Agee, and 
roundly attacked by Robert Warshow for what he 
saw as its bland realism and political vacuity. It 
was downgraded still further during the flurry of 
auteurist criticism in the late ’50s and early ’60s, 
when social realism and stylistic reticence were 
unfashionable: Andrew Sarris shoved Wyler into 
his ‘Less Than Meets the Eye’ category (which 
now looks almost as prestigious as his ‘Pantheon’) 
and used BEN-HUR as the final nail in the coffin 
of Wyler’s reputation. The critical stature of 
BEST YEARS has risen again since then, but 
largely because of the resurgence of interest in the 
writings of the critic Andre Bazin (a champion of 
the film) and the relation of his theories of realism 
to the deep-focus photography of Gregg Toland 
that adorned key films of Welles and Wyler. Even 
now Bazin's preference for Wyler as a director 
over John Ford is widely regarded as his greatest 
weakness as a critic, though some might take it as 
the most unerring evidence of his mature 
perception. 

As the 1978 BFI Catalogue indicates (an 
otherwise excellent critical publication which 
unaccountably goes to pieces on Wyler), the 
critical consensus now seems to type-cast the film 
rather condescendingly as the archetypal 
Goldwyn family drama, with plush production 
values, believable characters, and an air of social 
optimism. This is fair, but only up to a point: the 
point at which it is unreasonable todemand of the 
film a political radicalism which is not within its 
intention or province; and the point at which the 
ostensibly ‘happy ending’ is modified by the film’s 
underlying narrative and visual strategies. 

For example, it is not quite true to say that the 
film is about the readjustment of three ex- 
servicemen returning to civilian life after World 
War Two. Specifically, it is about the difficulty of 
readjustment. (One can sense the difference if one 
mentally compares it with THE DEER 
HUNTER, which owes a lot to this film for theme 
and style but politically is poles aparts: ‘God Bless 
America’ would make an inappropriate finale for 
BEST YEARS.) There is a troubled undertone to 
the film. A basic faith in human character and 
social formations does not entirely subsume the 
film’s frank acknowledgment of marital strain, 
class tension, and a spirit of rampant 
commercialism that questions the value of the 
servicemen’s sacrifice. Visually this unease is 
reinforced by an impression of claustrophobia 
and overcrowding that seems physically to deny 
the men a place in the new society. Structurally, 
the film is built around the uneven number, three 
(three different stories; three different social 
classes; three main developments of homecoming. 



triangle’ development), which gives an 
asvmetrical shape to a film whose structure has 
often been attacked for being too pat. The film 
might conclude with a harmonious wedding, but it 
is important that at the point when the marriage 
vows are being exchanged, Wyler has three 
couples visible in the frame to whom these words 
have a quite different meaning and implication — 
joyous, bitter and ironical. 

This is not to argue that the film is overtly 
pessimistic but to suggest that the optimism it 
strives to assert is intelligently qualified. It is hard 
not to sense the film’s feeling that the dream these 
men left behind has gone a little sour. In 1947, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee began 
investigating Hollywood and, in 1948, Wyler 
could declare that a film as critical of America as 
BEST YEARS could now no longer be made. In a 
way, the darker side of the film foreshadows the 
difficulties Wyler was to experience over his 
projected adaptation of Theodore Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie at a time when pessimism was synonymous 
with being unpatriotic (the actual film, CARRIE, 
was nevertheless released in 1952 and is one of 
Wyler’s finest). It is also a forerunner of Wyler’s 
increasinglv bitter vision of modern America, 
from DETECTIVE STORY, through THE 
DESPERATE HOURS and THE LOUDEST 
WHISPER to the despair of THE LIBERATION 
of L. B. JONES. 

Above all, THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES is probably the finest of Wyler’s six 
collaborations with the great cameraman, Gregg 
Toland. Oddly, Wyler’s ideas about deep-focus 
photography were rather similar to Bazin’s: it 
permitted, he felt, a more ‘democratic’ mise en 
scene than the ‘totalitarianism’ of montage (‘it 
allows the audience to do the editing,’ as Wyler 
put it) and the style thu§ dovetailed appropriately 
with a film in which democracy is, in one way or 
another, a major theme. There are some 
particularly felicitous set-pieces — Fredric 
March’s return*home; Dana Andrews exorcising 
war-time ghosts on a deserted air field; and the 
celebrated moment where, as March, Harold 
Russell and Hoagy Carmichael improvise over a 
piano, Andrews in a phone booth is breaking off 
his relationship with March’s daughter — a 
virtuoso sequence in which every inch of the frame 
is being used for expressive effect. The 
performances are excellent and the work is 
enhanced by a remarkable, symphonically 
conceived score by the late Hugo Friedhofer. On 
his appearance at the National Film Theatre this 
year, Wyler was reluctant to name his favourite 
amongst his works, but a broad hint was given 
that BEST YEARS was it. One senses that it was a 
film he felt he had to make. It stands as a memorial 
to his meticulous working methods as well as to 
the nobility and love he imparts to material to 
which, with his own war experiences, he felt he 
could bring a particular authentic knowledge. 

Neil Sinyard 

ROMAN HOLIDAY 

November 8. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1953. 

Script: Ian McLellan Hunter, John Dighton. Based 
on a story by Ian McLellan Hunter. 

Photography: Franz Planer, Henri Alekan. 

Music: Georges Auric. 

Leading players: Gregory Peck {Joe Bradley), 
Audrey Hepburn {Princess Ann), Eddie Albert 
{Irving Radovich). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 118 minutes. 

Wyler’s witty performance in his Guardian 
Lecture for the National Film Theatre came as 
something of a surprise from a man who, since 
about 1936, had averaged only one comedy every 
fifteen years. The finest of them is undoubtedly 
ROMAN HOLIDAY, a delightful blend of 
urbanity and fairy-tale fantasy which won Audrey 
Hepburn an Academy Award for her 
performance. 

‘Is this the elevator?’ queries the escaped 
princess (Audrey Hepburn) as she sleepily tries to 
familiarise herself with unexpected surroundings. 
‘It’s my room,’ replies the American journalist 
(Gregory Peck), somewhat huffily. Much later, a 
press photographer (Eddie Albert) walks into the 
royal palace and surveys the opulent 
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surroundings. ‘It ain’t much,’ .he comments 
ironically, ‘but it’s home.’ 

Wyler’s characteristic play with various forms 
of social disparity surfaces again in this 
enchanting tale of a princess who escapes from her 
palace one night, and has a day in Rome with the 
common people before returning to the palace at 
around midnight. In the process she becomes 
involved with an American reporter, who 
pretends not to know who she is so that he can 
obtain a royal scoop. Romantic complications 
ensue which change each character’s plans, and 
the earlier jokes about rooms, home, and about 
where people belong are wistfully recalled when 
the two are alone in their respective abodes — 
their separate worlds — and a yearning slow 
dissolve signifies a silent wish that they could 
change places, that one world could fade into the 
other. 

The story is in some ways the pursuit of an 
unattainable dream - for the reporter the one-in- 
a-lifetime story, for the princess the freedom from 
royal responsibilities. But the fulfilment of the 
dream demands from them both a selfishness that 
neither of them possesses, and, at that juncture, 
Wyler’s direction imperceptibly changes gear, 
transforming the material (not for the only time in 
his career) into a powerful drama of unspoken, 
impossible love. The two have deceived each other 
playfully at the ironically named ‘Mouth of Truth’ 
tourist spot, but they have to repeat the deception 
seriously in the last sequence at the palace, the 
banality of the words exchanged belying the 
intense communication in their eyes. 

The structure of the film might have furnished a 
classic outline for a film of Billy Wilder, what with 
its European setting, innocent heroine, and 
deceitful American journalist who cannot go 
through with his deception. What it does is to 
draw attention to the influence on Wyler and 
Wilder of a director they both revered, Ernst 
Lubitsch. ROMAN HOLIDAY has the kind of 
witty elegance and sophistication about sexual 
matters that distinguished the work of their 
mentor. It also has a joke about pyjamas that 
seems a conscious homage to BLUEBEARD’S 
EIGHTH WIFE (and which Wilder was to extend 
ingeniously in AVANTI!). When Lubitsch died in 
1947, the story goes that Wilder and Wyler 
gloomily accompanied each other from the 
funeral. ‘Well,’ said Wilder, sadly, ‘no more 
Lubitscl^’ ‘Worse,’ replied Wyler, ‘no more 
Lubitscli films.’ ROMAN HOLIDAY is one of 
those precious comedies that keeps the 
Lubitschian heritage alive. 

Neil Sinyard 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 

November 8. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1955. 

Script: Joseph Hayes; based on his own novel and 
play. 

Photography: Lee Garmes. 

Music: Gail Kubik. 

Leading players: Humphrey Bogart {Glen Griffin)^ 
Fredric March {Dan Hillard), Arthur Kennedy 
{Jesse Bard), Martha Scott {Eleanor Hillard), 
Dewey Martin (Hal Griffin). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 113 minutes. 16mm 
print. 

THE DESPERATE HOURS is a fascinatingly 
ambiguous film. It seems to pose as a 1950s’ hymn 


to the middle-class American family, embodied by 
the Hilliers, whose resilience and cohesiveness are 
tested and ultimately vindicated when their home 
is invaded by a gang of criminals. Time magazine 
even applauded itas a ‘plain parable about human 
rights and the majesty of the patriarchal 
principle.’ But by casting an unstable Fredric 
March as the father and a haggard Humphrey 
ftogart as the gangster, the film’s sympathies are 
violently disturbed. March’s civilisation begins to 
look like neurotic sterility and Bogart’s anarchy 
looks like doomed vitality. 

If this might seem merely an accident of casting 
(Spencer Tracy was originally proposed as the 
father and Paul Newman as the gangster), other 
changes seem to reinforce this slanting of the 
material as a conscious more than fortuitous 
strategy. Speeches in the original novel and play 
which spell out the ‘magnificence’ of the family 
have been omitted. The scenes of family life at the 
beginning are played with a striking lack of 
sympathy, which makes an endorsement of their 
values impossible. The eruption of dark 
underworld forces into their lives kindles an 
emotional intensity in the father which his 
comfortable life-style has previously Suppressed. 
To complicate the balance of sympathies still 
further, the gangsters’ envy and their hatred of the 
rigid social values of the family are given the 
weight and seriousness one would expect from a 
director who has observed similar class conflicts 
with great complexity in films such as DEAD 
END, WUTHERING HEIGHTS, CARRIE and 
THE COLLECTOR. 

Wyler’s changes might simply have been 
motivated by a desire to give greater complexity to 
a simplistic original: he has always been 
suspicious of characterisation which seems to 
make too sharp a distinction between good and 
evil. The effect in this case has been to turn the 
original upside down. The atonal music over 
credit shots which proclaim the wonders of 
suburbia might not be a premonition of the 
dangers to come: it might be a comment on 
suburbia itself. The desperate hours of the title 
might not refer only to the family. Because of the 
magnificent, harrowing performance of 
Humphrey Bogart, the title surely refers also to 
the elderly gangster, his desperate dreams of 
freedom conflicting with his conviction that time 
for him has run out, that society has never given 
him a chance. It is DEAD END revisited. 

The suspense mechanism of the plot is 
contrived, but the suspense in the characterisation 
is very strong and interesting. The original novel 
and play stand as a sort of monument to the 
Eisenhower years, reflecting American paranoia 
about the invasion of alien forces into sacrosanct 
American territory, but asserting that American 
values, as represented by a typical resourceful and 
courageous American family, will always prevail. 
Wyler’s visual presentation of the ending, 
however, quite transforms this, since the Hilliers 
return to a home which is now wrecked and fragile 
— like their previous comfortable social 
assumptions. It is common to condemn Wyler’s 
DESPERATE HOURS for its ‘bourgeois 
complacency’. On the contrary, everything in the 
film — acting, design, visual organisation — 
seems to suggest that ‘bourgeois complacency’ is 
precisely what- the film itself is attacking. It 
demands to be grouped not with the conservative 
Cold ■ War strategies of Siegel’s BODY 
SNATCHERS but with the subversive 
observations on middle-class hollowness in ’50s 
America that preoccupied Douglas Sirk. 

Neil Sinyard 

THE BIG COUNTRY 

December 20. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1958. 

Script: James R. Webb, Sy Bartlett, Robert Wilder, 
Jessamyn West. Based on the novel by David 
Hamilton. 

Photography: Franz F. Planer. 

Music: Jerome Morbss. 

Leading Player: Gregory Peck {James McKay), 
Jean Simmons {Julie Maragon), Carroll Baker 
{Patricia Terrill), Charlton Heston {Steve Leech), 
Burl Ives {Rufus Hannassey), Charles Bickford 
{Major Terrill), 

Technicolor/Scope. Certificate A. 163 minutes. 


This superb western has never quite achieved the 
eminence it deserves, perhaps because (uniquely 
in the genre) it takes pacifism as a plausible moral 
attitude, and views the cowboy’s instinct for 
violence and public confrontation from the 
perspective of an Eastern dude who questions the 
need for it. Thus the heroic conventions of the 
western are undermined by a polite but quizzical 
irony. Wyler often juxtaposes the largeness of the 
landscape with the smallness of the humans who 
inhabit it. Might this contrast offer an explanation 
for the Westerner’s (and America’s) insistent self¬ 
assertiveness and delusions of grandeur, as if the 
individual felt somehow obliged to live up to the 
scale and wildness of his surroundings? Wyler is 
amused and intrigued by this obsession with 
acting big in a big country, and, in a mammoth 
fight between Gregory Peck and Charlton 
Heston, the camera placement seems determined 
to deflate the earnestness of the struggle, cut the 
men down to size, and make a visual comedy out 
of the men’s loss of proportion. ‘Tell me,’ says 
Peck, at the end of this epic encounter, ‘what have 
we proved?’ 

It is a very witty film, and is graced with one of 
the best cbnstructed screenplays of any western 
(which, unfortunately, would take too long to 
elaborate). There is a party sequence which, for 
ease, fluency, and yet exhaustively expressive 
detail, is one of the finest set-pieces in the whole of 
Wyler’s work, building characteristically to a 
moment of acute social discomfort, when the 
polite civilities are disrupted and Burl Ives makes 
his electrifying first entrance in the film. 

The plot concerns a murderous feud between 
two families, who are presented almost as two 
distinct social dictatorships. Fascist on the one 
side and Communist on the other. It is 
presumably the film’s concealed political allegory 
which resulted in its reward of a United-Nations 
prize, though this in turn is quite ironic since the 
man of peace is a somewhat smug, exasperating 
character who accomplishes very little. 

Nothing in the film is quite conventional. It 
approaches the characters and the society from an 
unusual perspective that seems urbane and 
Europeanised. In a highly entertaining and 
exciting way, it poses awkward questions about 
the West’s (and the western’s) obsession with 
outmoded codes of honour and equally awkward 
questions about the efficacy of a padific political 
pragmatism that is beginning to creep into the 
operation of this changing, more civilised 
America. For all the sweep of Jerome Moross’s 
truly tremendous score and the majesty of Franz 
Planer’s photography, it is the play with ideas and 
the interplay between people that form the film’s 
basic fascination, and the performances of Peck, 
Heston, Ives, Jean Simmons, Carroll Baker and 
Charles Bickford are magnificent. Relaxed and 
assured, THE BIG COUNTRY might not be 
Wyler’s greatest work, but if I were granted one 
film of his for my desert island, this would be it. 

Neil Sinyard 

BEN-HUR 

December 9. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1958/59. 

Script: Karl Tuberg. Based on A Tale of the Christ 
by Mpjor General Lew Wallace. 

Photography: Robert L Surtees. 

Music: Mikl6s Rozsa. 

Leading players: Charlton Heston {Judah Ben- 
Hur), Stephen Boyd {Messala), Haya Harareet 
\Esther), Jack Hawkins {Quintus Arrius), Hugh 
Griffith {Sheik llderim), Martha Scott {Miriam). 
Technicolour/Scope. Certificate A. 213 minutes 
(cut from 217). 

There is no real excuse for critics and others to 
turn up their noses at BEN-HUR. Admittedly, it is 
based on what is widely regarded as one of the 
worst American novels ever written — but then, 
so is Griffith’s BIRTH OF A NATION. 
Inevitably there are legions of stories about the 
filming to create an^impression of Hollywood 
philistinism — like Graham Greene being asked 
to help with the screenplay ‘because there’s a bit of 
an anti-climax after the Crucifixion’. In fact the 
writers the film did attract are very distinguished. 
Christopher Fry made a substantial contribution, 
composing dialogue exchanges in a discreet bul 




OCTOBER 


Thu. 1 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 2 

RICHARD PRYOR ... (X) 

& HAROLD AND MAUDE (AA) 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 3 

RICHARD PRYOR — LIVE IN CONCERT (X) 

& HAROLD AND MAUDE (AA) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

THE LAST METRO (A) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 4 

French New Wave: HIROSHIMA MON 
AMOUR (X) & LA JETEE (A) 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 5 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 6 

THE LAST METRO (A) 2.30, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 7 

Carpenter: DARK STAR (A) & IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE (A) 

Channel 4 Debate (Speaker: Dafydd 

Thomas M.P.) 

2.30 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 8 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 9 

Carpenter: DARK STAR (A) & IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE (A) 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 10 

Carpenter: DARK STAR (A) & IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE (A) 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 11 

Demme: CAGED HEAT (X) & ROGER 
CORMAN. . . 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 12 

THE LAST METRO (A) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 13 

THE LAST METRO (A) 2.30, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 14 

SHINE SO HARD/BROKEN ENGLISH 
Shorts (AA) 

French New Wave: VIVRE SA VIE (X) 
BREATHLESS (X) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 15 

MAN OF IRON (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Fri. 16 

SHINE SO HARD/BROKEN ENGLISH 
& Shorts (AA) 

MAN OF IRON (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 17 

SHINE SO HARD/BROKEN ENGLISH 
Shorts (AA) 

MAN OF IRON (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sun. 18 

French New Wave: SHOOT THE PIANIST 
(X) & LOLA (X) 

MAN OF IRON (A) 

2.00 p.m. 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Mon. 19 

MAN OF IRON (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Tue. 20 

MAN OF IRON (A) 2.30, 5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Wed. 21 

Carpenter: HALLOWEEN (X) 

ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 (X) 

Channel 4 Debate (Speaker from WBFL) 

2.30 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 22 

Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 23 

Carpenter: HALLOWEEN (X) 

ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 (X) 

Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 24 

Carpenter: HALLOWEEN (X) 

ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 (X) 

Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Sun. 25 

Demme: CRAZY MAMA (Club) 



FIGHTING MAD (Club) 

3.00 p.m. 


Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon.26 

Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 27 

Demme: MELVIN AND HOWARD (AA)2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 28 

BABYLON (X) 

Wyler: THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 

3.00 p.m. 


LIVES (A) 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 29 

ROUGH TREATMENT (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 30 

BABYLON (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 


ROUGH TREATMENT (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 31 

BABYLON (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 


ROUGH TREATMENT (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 


Sun. 1 

French New Wave: A WOMAN IS A 




WOMAN (X) & PARIS VU PAR (X) 


3.00 p.m. 


French New Wave: JULES AND JIM (X) 



& LE BONHEUR (X) 


7.00 p.m. 

Mon. 2 

Whale: OVER THE RIVER (A) & 




JOURNEY’S END (A) (Unconfirmed) 


6.30 p.m. 

Tue. 3 

Wyler: THE LITTLE FOXES (A) 

2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 4 

Carpenter: THE EYES OF LAURA 




MARS (AA) & PEEPING TOM (X) 


2.30 p.m. 


Channel 4 Debate (Speaker: Alan 




Fountain) 


7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 5 

GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 6 

Carpenter: THE EYES OF LAURA 




MARS (AA) & PEEPING TOM (X) 


2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 


GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 7 

Carpenter: THE EYES OF LAURA 




MARS (AA) & PEEPING TOM (X) 


2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 


GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 8 

Wyler: THE DESPERATE HOURS (A) & 



ROMAN HOLIDAY (U) 


2.00 p.m. 


GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 9 

GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 10 

GREGORY’S GIRL (A) 

2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 11 

THE TRIP & THE WILD ANGELS (C^ub) 

2.30 p.m. 


Whale: GREEN HELL (A) & THE 




INVISIBLE MAN (A) 


7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 12 

THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 13 

THE TRIP & THE WILD ANGELS (Club) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 14 

THE TRIP & THE WILD ANGELS (Club) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 15 

French New Wave: LES BONNES 




FEMMES (Club) 


2.30 p.m. 


French New Wave: Lecture/discussion 




led by Alan Lovell (iTfit) 


4.30 p.m. 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon.l6 

TOE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 


6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 17 

THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (A) 

2.30, ^.15 & 8.30 p.m. 






Wed. 18 

Bakshi: HEAVY TRAFFIC (X) 

& FRITZ THE CAT (X) 

Channel Four Debate (Speaker: 

Stuart Hood) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 19 

AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 20 

Bakshi: HEAVY TRAFFIC (X) 

& FRITZ THE CAT (X) 

AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 21 

Bakshi: HEAVY TRAFFIC (X) 

& FRITZ THE CAT (X) 

AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 22 

French New Wave: PIERROT LE FOU (A) 
AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon.23 

THAT SINKING FEELING (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 24 

THAT SINKING FEELING (AA) 2.30, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 25 

THE ISLAND (X) 

Whale: BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (X) 

& FRANKENSTEIN (X) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 26 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

7.00 p.m. 

Fri. 27 

THE ISLAND (X) 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Sat. 28 

THE ISLAND (X) 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Sun. 29 

Whale: REMEMBER LAST NIGHT? (A) 

& THE GREAT GARRICK (U) 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Mon.30 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

7.00 p.m. 

DECEMBER 


Tue. 1 

. . ./Demme: HEAD OVER HEELS (A) 

& LAST EMBRACE (X) 

2.30 & 7.00 p.m. 

Wed. 2 

Carpenter/Bakshi: THE FOG (AA) 

& WIZARDS (A) 3.00 p.m. 

Overlooked or Underrated: KING OF 

HEARTS (A) & A THOUSAND CLOWNS (U) 6.30 p.m. 

Thu. 3 

STALKER (A) 

5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

Fri. 4 

Carpenter/Bakshi: THE FOG (AA) 

& WIZARDS (A) 

STALKER (A) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 5 

Carpenter/Bakshi: THE FOG (AA) 

& WIZARDS (A) 

STALKER (A) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sun. 6 

Wyler: Lecture by Neil Sinyard 

Wyler: THE LOUDEST WHISPER (X) 
STALKER (A) 

3.00 p.m. 

4.30 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Mon. 7 

STALKER (A) 

5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

Tue. 8 

STALKER (A) 2.30, 5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

Wed. 9 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
& YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN (AA) 2.30 p.m. 

Wyler: BEN-HUR (A) 6.30 p.m. 


Thu. 10 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 11 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
& YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN (AA) 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 12 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
& YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN (AA) 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 13 

French New Wave: CELINE AND JULIE 
GO BOATING (AA) 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 

2.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon.14 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 15 

Bakshi: AMERICAN POP (AA) 2.50, 6.15 & 8..50 p.m. 

Wed. 16 

Carpenter: ELVIS — THE MOVIE (U) 
Whale: SHOW BOAT (U) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 17 

DON GIOVANNI (A) 

7.00 p.m. 

Fri. 18 

Carpenter: ELVIS — THE MOVIE (U) 
DON GIOVANNI (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

Sat. 19 

Carpenter: ELVIS — THE MOVIE (U) 
DON GIOVANNI (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

Sun. 20 

Wyler: THE BIG COUNTRY (A) 

DON GIOVANNI (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

Mon.21 

DON GIOVANNI (A) 

7.00 p.m. 

Tue. 22 

DON GIOVANNI (A) 

2.30 & 7.00 p.m. 

Wed. 23 

Wyler: THE BIG COUNTRY (A) 

Wyler: THE LIBERATION OF L. B. 
JONES (AA) & THE COLLECTOR (X) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

CINEMA 

CLOSED FROM DECEMBER 24 TO 29. 


Wed. 30 

HEART BEAT (X) & BUCKET 

OF BLOOD (X) 

Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 

2.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 31 

Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

JANUARY 


Fri. 1 

HEART BEAT (X) & BUCKET OF 

BLOOD (X) 

Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 2 

HEART BEAT (X) & BUCKET OF 

BLOOD (X) 

Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 3 

New Wave: DAY FOR NIGHT (AA) 

Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


Mon. 4 Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
Tue. 5 Bakshi: LORD OF THE RINGS (A) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


IMPORTANT NOTES: 

All screenings will be held in the Arts Lab Cinema. 

With double-bill programmes the main film (listed first) will be 
screened after the support (listed second). 

Club performances are only open to members and their guests. All 
other performances are open to the public. 

HOLT STREET BIRMINGHAM B7 4BA 021-359 4192 
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beautiful blank verse, which the fine cast delivers 
with a real sensitivity for the rhythm. Gore Vidal 
worked on the sections dealing with the 
relationship between Ben-Hur and Messala, 
which is the key to everything in the film and 
which is projected with rare intensity. Messala’s 
behaviour becomes the product of a terrifying, 
thwarted infatuation (his reference to ‘unrequited 
love’ is discreetly but significantly placed)‘and 
Stephen Boyd, in a part which occupies only 
about a tenth of the film, gives what was to be the 
performance of his life. Wyler’s direction is the 
reverse of impersonal, since the material engages 
both with the themes of pacifism and revenge 
which preoccupied him during the ’50s and with 
the struggle for freedom by the Jews which Wyler, 
as a Jew himself, responded to as a still relevant 
modern theme. The epic score by Miklos Rozsa 
seems limitlessly inventive and was recently 
described by a classical music critic (and he was 
not forgetting the contributions to the cinema of 
composers • such as Walton, Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Britten) as the finest film score ever 
written. 

The title character is a wanderer, searching for 
cultural identity in a world of conflicting faiths 
and alternate grandeur and barbarity. Cumulative 
visual motifs (water, stone, steps, variations of 
light and dark, heights and depths) mark crucial 
stages on his physical and spiritual journey. The 
use of shadow is another recurrent motif as the 
lives of the three men (Ben-Hur, Messala and 
Christ) oddly shadow each other and then 
mysteriously interact in. a mosaic of love, hate, 
revenge and redemption. 

Ben-Hur is a divided man, part Jew, part 
Roman, a man whose best friend (Messala) 
suddenly becomes his wor^t enemy, and whose 
fiercest foe (Quintus Arrius) becomes his keenest 
patron. The film pursues through him the 
morality of revenge, the hero ruthlessly rejecting 
everything which does not further his plan of 
vengeance until he is in danger of becoming the 
very thing he set out to destroy. ‘Hatred is turning 
you to stone,’ he is told, the image of stone being 
particularly associated with the Roman part of the 
story. ‘I am thirsty still,’ he says at another stage, 
the image of water recalling the drink given him by 
Christ in the desert which saves his life (ironically 
keeping him alive for vengeance) but his ‘thirst’ 
signifying a still unsatisfied obsession. The 
conflicting claims on Ben-Hur of Messala and 
Christ pull the film between extremes of violence 
and repose. Wyler matches these polarities of 
emotion with an equally extreme visual surface — 
highly stylised at moments of quiet spiritual 
reverence, harsh and brutal at moments of 
gruelling physical reality, formal and stately in the 
relatively untroubled opening, agitated and 
restless in the convulsive finale. The conclusion 
appropriately emphasises the purification of the 
innocent rather than the punishipent of the guilty, 
and parallels the hero’s gradual relinquishing of 
force in favour of forgiveness. Not least of the 
film’s achievement is the fact that it never loses 


sight of character and structure amidst the 
spectacular gestures, its visual and thematic 
organisation giving true tautness and power to a 
conventionally diffuse form. Hollywood made a 
number of fine and undervalued epics during the 
’50s and early ’60s: BEN-HUR remains the 
greatest of them. 

Neil Sinyard 

THE LOUDEST WHISPER (US title: The 
Children’s Hour) 

Dec. 6. 

Director: William Wyler. 

USA, 1961. 

Script: John Michael Hayes, Lillian Heilman. 
Based on the play by Lillian Heilman. 
Photography: Franz F. Planer. 

Music: Alex North. 

Leading players: Audrey Hepburn {Karin Wright), 
Shirley MacLaine {Martha Dobie), James Garner 
{Dr Joe Gardin), Miriam Hopkins {Mrs Lily 
Mortar). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 108 minutes. 

Two schoolteachers have their lives destroyed 
when they are accused by a malicious child of 
having a lesbian relationship. Wyler’s second 
interpretation of Lillian Heilman’s controversial 
Thirties’ play. The Children’s Hour, is infinitely 
more successful than his 1936 attempt, THESE 
THREE. The reason is partly that the lesbian 
theme can now be dealt with more openly. It is 
mainly that Wyler finds much more than 
lesbianism in the play, and his tight visual 
restructuring of the material and expansion of its 
themes make for an emotionally overwhelming 
experience. The film is at once about the 
destructi ve powers of a lie; a tragedy of unrequited 
love; an insight into a demonic child so monstrous 
that only a monstrous society could believe her; 
and an ironic study of character assassination by 
implication and rumour in a righteous but 
prurient community, whose own narrow values 
are unwittingly put on trial along with 'the 
teachers. The off-beat casting of Audrey Hepburn 
and Shirley MacLaine lightens the usual Heilman 
lumpishness, letting in wit, perception, subtle 
shading, and producing performances from them 
that are not simply accomplished but awe¬ 
inspiring. 


Neil Sinyard 



THE COLLECTOR 


December 23. 

Drirector: William Wyler. 

U.S.A./Great Britain, 1965. 

Script: Stanley Mann, John Kohn. Based on the 
story by John Fowles. 

Photography: Robert L. Surtees. 

Music: Maurice Jarre. 

Leading players: Terence Stamp {Freddie Clegg), 
Samantha Eggar {Miranda Grey), Mona 
Washbourne {Aunt Annie). 

Colour. Certificate X. 120 minutes. 

It is customary to say of the film version of The 
Collector that it ‘went a bit Hollywood’. 
(Wyler’s response to that would be: ‘I don’t like 
the way Hollywood is used as an adjective.’) 
Certainly the English ambience of John Fowles’s 
novel is diluted, as is the delineation of the 
heroine’s background and the novelist’s specific 
critique of the economically redeemed but 
spiritually impoverished proletariat of ’60s 
Britain, represented by the collector of the title. 
Wyler’s collector, on the other hand, is conceived 
essentially as a dramatically compelling weirdo 
rather than a sinister social sympton. 

The concentration of the film is on the basic 


situation: what happens when a suburban clerk 
kidnaps a vivacious art student. The challenge is 
to make the developing relationship between the 
two strong enough to absorb an audience for two 
hours, and to provide sufficient visual variety 
within a confined setting. The theme of emotional 
and physical terrorism is matched by Wyler’s tight 
framing, and the uncanny bond that develops 
between jailer and captive is rendered with some 
psychological astuteness. The elaborate set, which 
unnervingly combines the features of a furnished 
flat and a monster’s lair, is very eloquent about 
both characters: a grotesque materialisation of the 
hero’s misconceived fantasies about the girl, to 
which she takes great offence. (Wyler has always 
exhibited a Viscontian sensitivity to sets that tell 
you something about the characters who inhabit 
them.) The unbridgeable cultural barrier between 
the two is neatly expanded by the film in a good 
scene where the sullen, philistine hero and snooty 
heroine lock horns over the merits and demerits of 
Salinger and Picasso. 

The literary conceit behind Fowles’s novel is, in 
part, a modern-dress version of The Tempest in 
which Caliban finajyk corners Miranda. Wyler 
probably thought of The Collector diS material that 
would fit into the contemporary cinematic vein of 
PSYCHO or REPULSION: that is, a 
psychological study of an ‘abnormal’ central 
character in a claustrophobic setting. It seems a 
conscious attempt to angle his film-making 
towards a younger cinema audience adjusting to 
the flourishes of the Nouvelle Vague: THE 
COLLECTOR is Wyler’s BREATHLESS (there 
is even a new-wavish reference to his own BEN- 
HUR at one point). Perhaps it is not altogether 
successful: by that time, Wyler seemed a little 
advanced in years to be getting worked up over the 
sexual obsessions of the young, and his habitual 
discretion is sometimes at odds with the sleaziness 
of the material. It is intelligently filmed, 
nevertheless, a gripping examination of a 
disturbing situation and elaborated by visual 
metaphors of mirrors and cages which provide an 
evocative underlying commentary on characters 
who are trapped by their illusions. Terence Stamp 
and Samantha Eggar have never been better, and 
they deservedly took the acting prizes at the 1965 
Cannes Festival. 

Neil Sinyard 

THE LIBERATION OF L. B. JONES 

December 23. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1969 

Script: Stirling Silliphant, Jesse Hill Ford. Based 
on the novel The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones by 
Jesse Hill Ford. 

Photography: Robert Surtees. 

Music: Elmer Bernstein. 

Leading players: Lee J. Cobb {Oman Hedgepath), 
Anthony Zerbe {Willie Joe Worth), Roscoe Lee 
Browne {Lord Byron Jones), Lola Falana {Emma 
Jones), Lee Majors {Steve Mundine), Barbara 
Hershey {Nella Mundine). 

Technicolor. Certificate A A. 102 minutes. 

THE LIBERATION OF L B JONES is a grim 
riposte to Hollywood’s usual righteousness over 
the race issue and, particularly, to the cosy pieties 
of contemporary commercial successes like IN 
THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT and GUESS 
WHO’S COMING TO DINNER. Wyler had 
touched on the subject of racism before in such 
films as JEZEBEL (1938) and THE LITTLE 
FOXES (1941), but L B JONES confronts the 
theme head-on in its unremittingly pessimistic 
story of a wealthy black undertaker, L B Jones, in 
a small Tennessee town who decides to sue his wife 
for divorce on the grounds of her adulterous 
relationship with a white policeman. The events 
which follow uncover a procession of sexual and 
legal hypocrisies by which the Negro is oppressed 
in that community by the whites and to which 
violence seems the only response. 

The impact of the film is partly to do with its 
structure. Wyler sets up genre expectations of the 
liberal Hollywood movie which the final part of 
the film ruthlessly explodes. Far from revealing a 
warm humanity under the gruff exterior, Lee J. 
Cobb’s liberal, avuncular lawyer becomes more 
deeply compromised in the selective morality of 
white against black. Far from Lee Majors’ young 
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American visitor becoming an active figure 
fighting for justice, he walks out of the situation 
with a righteous but impotent gesture. (Young 
people walking out on parent figures whose values 
they reject is a common feature of Wyler endings, 
but there is usually a feeling that they are 
embracing a positive alternative rather than 
walking out in negative despair ) Finally, Roscoe 
Lee Browne’s Negro undertaker displays a 
nobility and courage that is to lead directly to a 
brutal murder on a disused car dump. This setting 
cruelly underlines the contempt shown by the 
Whites for the Negro’s life, and is also oddly 
evocative of the final part of Arthur Penn’s THE 
CHASE, which is a similarly bruising account of 
violence and prejudice in the American South. 

Because of the volatile material, Wyler 
sometimes seems a little unsure about where to 
pitch the style. The story is based on fact, but 
conforms in outline to the precepts of Southern 
melodrama, and the film hovers between an 
understated realism and intensified 
expressionism, an uncertainty which also affects 
characterisation and performance. Nevertheless, 
Anthony Zerbe’s wretched policeman is creepily 
convincing, as is Lee J. Cobb’s flabbily pragmatic 
lawyer. Lee Major’s clean-cut American is quite 
unable to make any impact on the film whatever, 
which is the whole point. It is one of Wyler’s most 
abrasive confrontations between two 
irreconcilable social groups. Consensus and 
conciliation are no longer enough to counter the 
forces of bigotry or placate the smouldering 
discontent of the oppressed. Liberalism is tried 
and found wanting. It was to be Wyler’s last film, 
and for a director who has been so carelessly 
characterised by the critical establishment as the 
‘archetypal bourgeois’, it is a remarkably 
uncompromising and uncomfortable summation. 

Neil Sinyard 


JAMES WHALE 


James Whale was born in Dudley on the 25th 
July, 1889; he died in Los Angeles on 29tlrMay, 
1957. His life and career in the years between 
followed a course that must be unique among 
major film directors. For all his talent, his 
eventual success depended entirely on chance; he 
was forty years old before he saw the inside of a 
film studio, and within twelve years hiscareerasa 
film director was over. 

Whale was the sixth of seven children of a blast- 
furnaceman and, with no hope of a college or 
university career, he left school to work first in a 
cobbler’s shop and then as a pattern-maker in a 
fender factory. But he had plans to escape the 
drudgery of factory life. He had a latent artistic 
talent, which he developed on sketching trips 
around the area, and he eventually enrolled as an 
evening student in art classes at Dudley School of 
Arts and Crafts. His intention was to qualify as an 
art teacher. 

Whale was also interested in the theatre: he used 
to visit the old Dudley Opera House to see such 
melodramas as ‘The Face at the Window’, and he 
frequently amused his friends afterwards by his 
mimicry of the characters that they had seen on 



stage. According to an art .school friend of the 
time, John Hadley Rowe, Whale was 
introspective and, although by no means aloof, he 
tended to pursue his own interests in his own way. 

First World War 

With Whale’s plans still maturing, his career was 
interrupted and transformed by the outbreak of 
War in August. 1914. Commissioned into the 
Worcestershire Regiment. Whale was captured 
while leading his platoon in a night attack on an 
enemy pill-box on the Western Front. He spent 
the remainder of the war in Holsminden prisoner- 
of-war camp, where — as in many such places — 
the prisoners amused themselves by organising 
theatrical entertainment. Whale played a full part 
as actor, set-designer and producer. It was this 
prison camp experience of the stage that gave 
Whale the idea of attempting a career in the 
theatre. The Great War was his first stroke of 
luck. 

Provincial Theatre 

In 1919, at the age of thirty. Whale embarked on 
his new career. He succeeded in finding 
employment at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, which was then making its name with its 
production of John Drinkwater’s ‘Abraham 
Lincoln'. Whale spent most of his time at the ‘Rep’ 
playing small parts (usually that of Lincoln’s 
assassin) and helping backstage in the touring 
production of ‘Lincoln’. 

During the next five years. Whale was learning 
his craft — or rather crafts — in various places as 
stage manager, set-designer, actor and — 
occasionally — producer. In 1921-22. he was with 
Nigel Playfair at Liverpool Repertory Theatre; he 
followed Playfair to the Lyric Theatre. 
Hammersmith, and then to the Savoy Theatre. 
Other experience included a brief engagement as 
professional producer with the amateurs of Stoke- 
on-Trent Repertory Company, before he joined 
the Oxford Repertory Company for the 1924-25 
season. 

There is a revealing comment made about 
Whale at this time by his close friend, the stage 
designer Doris Zinkei.sen, wJio worked with him 
in Liverpool. ‘James had a wonderful sense of 
humour’, she .said, ‘which only failed him when he 
fell victim to Playfair’s caustic wit. He bitterly 
resented it and would sulk for a considerable 
time’. 

There was to be further evidence that Whale felt 
himself to be an outsider in the exclusive and 
incestuous world of the theatre. He suffered from 
the snobbery of some established figures in the 
Theatre and — Whale perhaps being hyper¬ 
sensitive — the memories lingered on for the rest 
of his days. Sympathy for the outsider is a feature 
of several of Whale’s films, and it is not too facile 
to say that this sympathy springs at least partly 
from his own experiences. 

London 

The highlight of the 1924-25 season of J. B. 
Fagan's Oxford Repertory Company (a company 
that included Glen Byam Shaw and John 
Gielgud) was its production of Chekov’s ‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ (in which Whale played 
Epihodov). The production was a minor 
landmark in the history of British Theatre; it 
aroused considerable interest on its transfer to the 
Lyric Theatre at the end of the Oxford season. It 
also brought James Whale, now thirty-six, back to 
the London stage. 

Between 1925 and 1928, Whale divided most of 
his time between set-design (for which he 
frequently received critical praise) and the playing 
of supporting roles in London productions. 
Almost all the roles he played were comic or 
grotesque — or both. Most memorable, perhaps, 
were his playing of Liborio — ‘a decrepit, pitiful, 
huddled-up, trembling old n6gro’ in ‘The 
Kingdom of God’.by Martinez Sierra; and his 
performance as the submissive, almost mindless 
Herrick Crispin in Hugh Walpole’s ‘The Man 
with Red Hair’. Liborio evoked compassion in the 
audience; Herrick Crispin aroused horror. In 
these roles particularly. Whale’s later film work is 
interestingly foreshadowed. Compassion and 


horror were the simultaneous emotions to be 
stimulated by Whale’s most memorable grotesque 
— Frankenstein’s monster. 

Journey’s End 

In November 1928, Whale opened in H. 
Pemberton Billings’ play ‘High Treason’ at the 
Strand Theatre. The climax of his performance 
was the delivery, ‘with harrowing intensity’, of 
some reminiscences of the horrors of the Great 
War. It was his last acting role. 

During the run of ‘High Treason’ there arrived 
in Whale’s dressing room one evening a young 
man named Matthew Norgate. who was then 
secretary of the Stage Society. Norgate was 
desperate!) looking for someone to produce one 
of the Societ\’s Sundas-night-and-Monday- 
matinee productions ol plays with a minority 
appeal. These plays were done by all concerned 
for love rather than mone\. and Norgate could 
find no-one who wiis willing to undertake the 
production of the St)ciety’s latest choice ol pla\. 
The play was ‘.lourne\'s I nd’ by R. C. Sherrill. It 
had no female role; it was set entirely in a dug-out 
on the Western 1 ront; and the hero — and 
evervone else — meets his death. Its downbeat 
realism had no appeal to the several possible 
producers whom Norgate had alreadv 
approached. Norgate's eventual approach to 
Whale was prompted partK by the tact that he 
knew that Whale had personal experience of the 
trenches. Whale was in)t keen either: it took 
Norgate an hour to talk him into doing it. 

J'he remarkable stor\ ol the artistic and 
commercial success of ‘Journey’s End' is told in 
SherrilTs book l eading I.adv. Alter its stage 
Societ) prot^uction. it was eventually transferred 
to the West laid, where it brtiught international 
fame to both Whale and Sherriff. 

The W'ar had again proved lucky for Whale; but 
for the War. ‘.lourney’s laid’ would never have 
been written. He was extremely lucky too. to have 
been given the chance to produce it. But his luck 
was crowned by its timing. The sound era was 
dawning in HoUvwood. and studio cbiels. learlul 
of the unknown, tlumght that the best people to 
direct talking actors would be stage directors who 
were after all. accustomed to the task. 

Hollywood 

Hollywood soon beckoned, and Whale seemingly 
had no qualms about responding favourably to 
the invitation. Al fortv years of age. he had had no 
experience of filming in any capacity, but he took 
to direction as if he had spent his career preparing 
for it. 

After an ‘apprenticeship’ as Dialogue Director 
on Paramount’s Mil- l.OVI; DOCTOR and 
Howard Hughes’ HI LL’S ANGIT.S. Whale 
directed the film version of JOlJRNIiY’S L!ND for 
Tiffany-Gamsborough before joining Universal. 
At Universal, under the aegis of the Laemmles 
(Carl Senior and Carl Junior), between 1930 and 
1936, he directed the twelve films on which his 
reputation largely rests. 

Apart from the two Frankenstein films, his 
work during the period included the superbly 
realised melodrama of THE OLD DARK 
HOUSE; the frivolous and cynical comedy of BY 
CANDLELIGHT; the remarkable trick 
photography of THE INVISIBLE MAN; the 
mellow nostalgia of SHOW BOAT; and — 
perhaps best of all — REMEMBER LAST 
NIGHT?, which is a spoof murder mystery and 
one of the most unjustly neglected of the fast, witty 
and sparkling Thirties’ comedies. 

In all his films of these years. Whale’s handling 
of both his camera and his actors is assured. He is 
always master of his material; and he knows 
instinctively how to establish the right mood 
(compare for instance the frenetic cutting during 
the ‘creation’ sequence in THE BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN with the smoothly rolling 
tracking shot that opens BY CANDLELIGHT — 
the camera following the butler with a suavity and 
polish that matches and complements the luxury 
of the setting). 

Whale’s black sense of humour is best known 
from THE BRIDE; his immaculate timing of both 
visual and verbal comedy from REMEMBER 
LAST NIGHT? His sympathy for the outsider can 
be found in almost all his films — most notably, of 






course, in FRANKENSTEIN. But even in SHOW 
BOAT, while Paul Robeson sings ‘01’ Man River’, 
Whale inserts a brief, expressionistic sequence 
depicting the hardships of negro life. And there is 
a remarkable scene in REMEMBER LAST 
NIGHT? — unnecessarily emphasised in its 
context and completely contrary to the overall 
mood of the film — in which a young lady admits 
tearfully to having humbler origins than anyone 
had previously suspected. 

Postscript 

After 1936, Whale’s career declined. Many have 
wondered why. Whale himself said that he 
disliked the commercial side of the cinema. 
Rumours of scandal can be discounted, despite 
Whale’s homosexual tendencies which, 
incidentally, probably further contributed to his 
feelings of exclusion in those less enlightened 
times. One reason for his decline is almost 
certainly the sale by the Laemmles of Universal 
Studios in 1936. Whale had enjoyed good 
relations with the Laemmles, especially Carl 
Laemmle Junior, who insisted in later years that 
he never forced Whale to work on a project that he 
did not like. 

The change at Universal coincided with a row 
over Whale’s Him of The Road Back (Remarque’s 
sequel to All Quiet on the Western Front). The film 
drew protests from the German consulate in Los 
Angeles, and was reputedly re-cut (and partly re¬ 
shot) without Whale’s approval. He certainly 
never established the sajne rapport with the new 
management that he had enjoyed with the 
Laemmles. His next film for Universal, SINNERS 
IN PARADISE, is said to have been a 
‘punishment picture’. It is a quite unbelievably 
bad film, to which Whale must have given only the 
most perfunctory attention. 

His career tottered on until 1941, when he left 
his last film, THEY DARE NOT LOVE, before it 
was finished. He was fifty-two, and his career as a 
film director was over. 

‘I got up to f 1.5(X) a week’, he wrote, ‘but they 
wanted a Michaelangelo every time ... so I gave it 
up just to be free’. If he ever regretted the 
premature ending of his career, he did not say so. 
Perhaps he was happier behind a paint brush than 
behind a camera; most of his last sixteen years 
were spent painting in the studio of his house in 
Pacific Palisades. He visited the galleries of Paris 
and Rome, and he organised at least one 
exhibition of his own paintings. 

From time to time there were discussions about 
possible returns to the studios, and in 1949 one of 
these discussions actually resulted in a film being 
made. For Huntington Hartford, Whale directed 
Harry Morgan and Marjorie Steele (Hartford’s 
wife) in a forty-minute version of William 
Saroyan’s ‘Hello Out There’. The film, for which 
Whale designed a strikingly expressionistic set (a 
jail that is all sloping bars and shadows), was 
intended as part of an omnibus film of three 
different stories; but Hartford decided not to 
proceed with the project, apparently because he 
did not like his wife’s performance. 

During the Second World War, Whale actually 
re-emerged as an actor, appearing in his own 
productions of charity performances for the 
Armed Forces in Los Angeles. He also produced 
two plays at the Pasadena Playhouse in the 1940s. 
He trough the second of these, ‘Pagan in the 
Parlour’ by Franklin Lacey, over to England in 
1952. It was a poor play and an unhappy 
production, with cast and producer at odds the 
whole time. It failed to survive its preliminary 
provincial tour. 

During the Fifties, Whale’s health declined and 
he became a rather unhappy figure. His letters 
from these years reveal him as a man still obsessed 
by his humble birth (he was delighted when one of 
his brothers discovered a branch of the family that 
had its own coat of arms) and still smarting under 
insults suffered in the theatre thirty years before. 

There was an appropriately mysterious touch to 
his death. He was found drowned in his swimming 
pool, having seemingly slipped and struck his 
head on the side of the pool as he fell in. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
Whale deserved a longer career in the cinema than 
he had; he could have achieved so much more. But 
we do have those fine films from the years 1930-36 
which establish his reputation beyond dispute. 


Moreover, he established Boris Karloffs 
lumbering monster in popular iconography; even 
those who have never seen the films are familiar 
with the face and figure of Frankenstein’s 
monster. Fifty years after his first appearance, his 
image is as potent as ever. 

As a man, we can remember Whale in the words 
of Constance Cummings, his leading lady in 
REMEMBER LAST NIGHT?: ‘he was a most 
delightful man, urbane, gentle and very warm, 
with a nice, offbeat sense of humour’. Most men 
would be pleased to have such an epitaph. 

Peter Barnsley 

FILMOGRAPHY 

As Dialogue Director: 

THE LOVE DOCTOR (1929) — Director: 
Melville Brown. 

HELL’S ANGELS (1930) — Director: Howard 
Hughes. 

As Director: 

JOURNEY’S END (1930) 

WATERLOO BRIDGE (1931) 
FRANKENSTEIN (1931) 

THE IMPATIENT MAIDEN (1932) 

THE OLD DARK HOUSE (1932) 

THE KISS BEFORE THE MIRROR (1933) 
THE INVISIBLE MAN (1933) 

BY CANDLELIGHT (1933) 

ONE MORE RIVER (1934) 

THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935) 
REMEMBER LAST NIGHT? (1935) 

SHOW BOAT (1936) 

THE ROAD BACK (1937) 

THE GREAT GARRICK (1937) 

SINNERS IN PARADISE (1938) 

THE PORT OF SEVEN SEAS (1938) 

WIVES UNDER SUSPICION (1938) 

THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK (1939) 
GREEN HELL (1939) 

THEY DARE NOT LOVE (1941) 

HELLO OUT THERE (1949) — Unreleased 


JOURNEY’S END 

November 2. 

Director: James Whale. 

U.S.A., 1930. 

Script: Joseph Moncure Marsh; based on the play 
by R. C. Sherriff. 

Photography: Benjamin Kline. 

Leading players: Colin Clive (Captain Stanhope), 
Ian Maclaren (Lieutenant Raleigh), Anthony 
Bushell (Second Lieutenant Lfihbert). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 128 minutes. 

JOURNEY’S END was James Whale’s first film 
as director. Apart from his two films as Dialogue 
Director, he had no experience in any capacity in 
any film studio. Yet he felt instantly at home 
behind the camera, and knew exactly what he 
wanted. Anthony Bushell, who played Hibbert in 
the film, describes Whale’s working methods: 

‘James faced the whole set-up with a quiet and 
implacable determination that the only way to 
make the film was his way, and that he was going 
to get it. To start with, he refused even to consider 
shooting unless Colin Clive was made available to 
play Stanhope .... in his quiet, inexorable way, he 
got him in the end. Next, he demanded from his 
astounded producers two weeks’ rehearsal with 
the full cast before a camera turned .... James got 
his rehearsal time. 

‘Everything of course depended on how James 
would tackle the actual shooting, and I remember 
the first day’s shooting as clear as yesterday. No 
fuss, no hesitation, no intimidation by his 
technicians — he might have been directing 
talking pictures all his working life. His control of 
actors was very severe, but you always knew he 
was right. Never forget that he was a damned good 
actor himself. 

Making due allowance for its age, JOURNEY’S 
END is a considerable achievement for a 
directorial debut. Whale managed to maintain the 
essential, claustrophobic atmosphere of the dug- 
out (partly by skilful use of close-up), while at the 
same time making use of the opportunity offered 


by film of‘opening out’ the action. Note especially 
the opening night-time shot of troops threading 
their way through the shell-blasted countryside to 
the soundtrack accompaniment of expressionistic 
artillery fire. 

The film was well-received on its initial release 
in 1930 (Marcel Came was among those who 
praised its simplicity and truthfulness). Some 
critics found the comedy scenes out of place, but 
even in the trenches there were lighter moments. 
Undoubtedly, the film would be made with 
greater subtlety today, but JOURNEY’S END 
must be judged by the standards of its time — and 
its time was half a century ago. 

Peter Barnsley 


FRANKENSTEIN. 

November 25 
Director: James Whale, 

U.S,A., 1931. 

Script: Garrett Fort, Francis Edward Faragoh, 
John L. Balderston. Based on the play by Peggy 
Webling and the novel by Mary Wollstoncraft 
Shelley. 

Photography : Arthur Edeson. 

Leading players: Colin Clive (Dr. Henry 
Frankenstein), Mae Clarke (Flizabeth), John Boles 
(Victor), Boris Karloff (The Monster), Edward van 
Sloan (Dr. Waldman). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 67 minutes. 

Whale agreed to direct FRANKENSTEIN 
(released in England in 1932) because, ‘of thirty 
available stories, it was the strongest meat and 
gave me a chance to dabble in the macabre. I 
thought it would be amusingtotry and make what 
everyone knows is a physical impossibility seem 
believable’. 

In filming FRANKENSTEIN Whale created 
one of the most enduring cinematic images: 
Karloffs man-made monster. The part was 
originally intended for Bela Lugosi, and the 
French director Robert Florey supervised 
Lugosi’s screen tests. But Lugosi and Florey 
dropped out — or were replaced — and Karloff 
and Whale replaced them. 

Whale himself offered Karloff the part. 
‘Karloff s face had always fascinated me’, he said, 
‘and I made drawings of his head, adding sharp, 
bony ridges where I imagined the skull might have 
joined. His physique was weaker than I could wish 
but that queer, penetrating personality of his was 
more important than his shape’. It was Jack 
Pierce, chief of make-up design at Universal, who 
finally evolved Karloffs lumbering frame, with its 
long arms and awesome, sub-human face. 

FRANKENSTEIN was based on a play by 
Peggy Webling, not on Mary Shelley’s original 
novel, little of which remains except the main 
characters and the basic idea of the artificial 
creation of life. Whale’s real achievement, 
however, is to invest the monster with a presence 
that is genuinely pathetic as well as realistically 
horrific, and this is in keeping with Mary Shelley’s 
original conception of the monster. 

From the beginning we sympathise with the 
inarticulate, grunting monster, from his sense of 
wonder when he first sees daylight to his smile of 
pleasure when the little girl hands him flowers. 
When the malevolent little hunchback, Fritz 
(Dwight Frye), taunts him with fire, it is the 
‘natural’ human being who is behaving 
inhumanly. Even the monster’s swift and terrible 
revenge on Fritz does not alienate our sympathy. 

The monster’s first appearance, pushing open a 
door with his back and then turning to face the 
camera as he emerges from the shadows, is still a 
memorable dramatic moment. The effect is 
immediately intensified by three swiftly cut close- 
ups (the camera moving in a little closer with each 
one) of Karloffs face until it fills the screen. 

Tlie film has several impressive sequences, all of 
which reveal Whale’s growing confidence in the 
medium. His intelligent use of the camera 
combines mobility with economy, and 
consistency with variety. The creation of the 
monster is the most effective and compelling 
sequence and is a preliminary sketch for Whale’s 
later elaboration of the theme in BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN. In both films, the sequence 
ends with a close-up — and the one in 
FR ANKENSTEIN is possibly the more effective: 
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the monster’s long fingers twitching into life. 

Note, too. Whale’s long forward tracking shot 
along the whole length of the merrymaking village 
street. At the end of this continuous forward 
movement. Whale cuts abruptly to another 
forward tracking shot — but this time we are 
following the monster lumbering through the 
field? towards that same merrymaking village. 
The prolonged forward movement of the camera 
suggests and emphasises the imminent and 
inevitable arrival of disaster. 

Another Whale trademark is the sideways 
tracking shot to follow his actors as they move 
from one room to another. In one smooth 
movement. Whale follows a frantic search for the 
monster across a corridor and through three 
different rooms. 

There are also minor embellishments that 
reflect Whale’s macabre sense of humour: the 
skeleton in the medical school laboratory, for 
instance, that dances like a live thing on the end of 
a rope. 

One point that is often overlooked in 
discussions of FRANKENSTEIN Is the virtual 
absence of soundtrack music. There is music to 
accompany the credit titles and then none at all 
until the street dancing to celebrate the wedding of 
Baron Frankenstein, when music combines with 
shouts and pealing bells in an appropriate 
cacophony of sound. There is no other music 
throughout the film, and its absence is not felt. 

You can ignore the film’s minor weaknesses. 
Colin Clive, good though he is, occasionally 
suggests an Oxbridge rowing blue rather than a 
Central European scientist. The old Baron 
(Frederick Kerr) would be more at home in 
Blandings Castle, and the retinue of maids would 
look more in place in the Waldorf Hotel in the 
1930s than in Frankenstein’s castle a century 
earlier. But FRANKENSTEIN absorbs these 
minor blemishes. 

It is worth noting, finally, that the last shot in 
the famous scene on the riverbank with the little 
girl — the shot in which the monster tosses the 
little girl into the river, expecting her to float like 
the flowers they have previously thrown in — was 
cut by the censor and is missing from most prints. 
It seems a particuarly stupid cut to have made 
because what we now see is the monster reaching 
out for the girl and then an abrupt cut; and this 
simply encourages an audience into the most lurid 
imaginings. 

Peter Barnsley 



THE INVISIBLE MAN 

November 11 
Director: James Whale. 

U.S.A., 1933. 

Script: R. C. Sherriff, Philip Wylie; based on the 
novel by H. G. Wells. 

Photography: Arthur Edeson. 

Leading players: Claude Rains {Jack Griffin)^ 
Gloria Stuart {Flora Cranley)^ William Harrigan 
• {Dr. Kemp), .Una O’Connor {Jenny Hall)- 
I Black and white. Certificate A. 72 minutes. 

During their preparations for the filming of 
JOURNEY’S END, Whale and R. C. Sherriff had 
successfully resisted pressure for the inclusion of 


some ‘romantic interest’ in the form of scenes in 
England showing Stanhope with his girlfriend 
before leaving for France. With THE INVISIBLE 
MAN, however, their resistance was unsuccessful. 
Griffin, the invisible man of the story, is provided 
with a girlfriend (Gloria Stuart). The girl’s 
wealthy background (briefly implied in one of 
Whale’s smooth, room-to-room tracking shots) is 
another concession to the call for glamour. A 
more drastic change is the translation of Griffin 
into a much greater monster than he is in the 
novel. 

Despite its occasional excesses, Sherriffs’ 
screenplay is brisk and business-like. Whale’s 
camera control (‘displaying more real film sense 
than he has ever yet shown’, wrote C. A. Lejeune) 
— aided by John Mescall’s brilliant trick 
photography — produces a fast and entertaining 
film. 

One would have expected Whale to exploit the 
humorous possibilities of invisibility, and he does 
this superbly in the series of fragmentary images 
that follow Griffin’s escape from the inn; in 
Griffin’s skipping down the street (when 
invisible), wearing only a pair of trousers; and in 
the bank robbery sequence. The broader comedy 
of Griffin’s sport with a cordon of policemen is 
equally effective, and one wonders why, in view of 
the comic potential of the story, the novel’s main 
comic character (the tramp) does not appear in the 
film. 

There are faults in the film: the plain clothes 
policemen who look like extras from 
SCARFACE; Una O’Connor’s comic fright, 
which Whale, surprisingly, allows to get 
completely out of control; and the stagy outdoor 
sets and occasional errors in continuity that 
suggest haste and a tight budget. 

Whale does not show the same compassion 
towards Griffin (an outsider if ever there was one) 
that he had shown towards the Monster. The 
script hardly allows him to — and anyway 
Griffin’s predicament is his own choice. Claude 
Rains carries his performance with his voice, with 
its hoarse, sandpapery qualities, the occasional 
hysterical giggle, and the softer tones when he 
recalls happier times (Griffin’s moments of 
reminiscence are the only occasions when’ our 
sympathy is aroused). 

Griffin’s incongruous appearance and Whale’s 
occasional low-angle shots of him emphasise both 
the sinister nature and the potential power of such 
a phenomenon. And Whale’s revelation of 
Griffin’s invisibility is memorable — as effective 
as the first sight of Karloffs face in 
FRANKENSTEIN. 

Peter Barnsley 


ONE MORE RIVER (U.K. title: OVER 
THE RIVER) 

November 2. 

Director: James Whale. 

U.S.A., 1934. 

Script: R. C. Sherriff; based on John Galsworthy’s 
Forsythe Sa^a. 

Photography: John Mescall. 

Leading players: Diana Wynyard {Clare Corvan), 
Frank Lawton {Tony Croom), Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell {Lady Mont), Jane Wyatt {Dinny 
Cherrell)- 

Black and white. Certificate A. 89 minutes. 

‘The Nobel prizewinner’s last and greatest novel’ 
announce the credits of Whale’s film of John 
Galsworthy’s book. It wasn’t, of course, but the 
book did have one redeeming feature which is 
missing from the film — a sense of a close-knit 
family and their common concern for the 
predicament of one of their number. 

This was the penultimate Whale-Sherriff 
collaboration, and it suffers from an inevitable 
speeding-up of the novel’s story and the 
consequent emasculation of the minorcharacters. 
But there are compensations, especially in Diana 
Wynyard’s performance as Lady Corven. She 
suggests the strange combination of desire, 
desirability and reserve that is altogether too deep 
for the naive boyishness of her devoted lover 
(Frank Lawton). C. Aubrey Smith is British and 
military in the way that only he can be, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell — who, as Lady Corven, has 
the best of the dialogue — conveys that delightful 


lady’s eccentricity (but does not manage her 
aristocratic hauteur). 

Whale brings movement to the essentially static 
courtroom scenes and makes a memorable 
sequence of the settling down of Lady Corven and 
Croom in the car that is to be their resting place 
for the night. (The latter sequence is particularly 
liked by the critic Tom Milne, who places OVER 
THE RIVER high in order of merit among 
Whale’s films.) 

The depiction of the social attitudes of the time 
— the peasants’ respect for the squirearchy, the 
curtseys and raised hats — dates the film as much 
as its depiction of the forceful seduction of Lady 
Corven by the sadistic husband from whom she is 
fleeing (the husband is played by Colin Clive with 
an appropriately Sir Jasperish sneer). The scene is 
suggested in the novel only by a rumpled bed. In 
the film, which ran into censorship trouble, the 
seduction is finally suggested by a bed that could 
hardly be described as creased, let alone rumpled. 
In fact, it is discreetly turned back, and if you 
were’t familiar with the novel you could hardly 
appreciate the significance of the bed, which is 
briefly glimpsed in the background. The retaken 
.scenes satisfied the censor, but not the Legion of 
Decency, which pro.scribed the film. 

Peter Barnsley 



THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 

November 25. 

Director: James Whale. 

U.S.A., 1935. 

Script: John L. Balderston, William Murlbut: based 
on the novel Frankenstein b> Mary Shellev. 
Photography: John Mescall. 

Music: Franz Wavman. 

Leading players: Boris Karloff {The Monster), 
Colin Clive {Henry Frankenstein), V alerie Hobson 
{hlizaheth Frankenstein), Fisa Lanchester (77/c 
Bride), Ernest Thesiger {Dr. Praetorius), O. P. 
Heggie {The Hermit), Dwight Frye (Karl). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 75 minutes. 

By 1935 Whale had overcome his objections to 
making a sequel to FRANKF.NSTEIN and agreed 
to make what was to be his last horror tllrn. the 
misleadingly titled THE BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (the bride is for the monster, 
not the creator). 

It is soon apparent that Whale is not going to 
treat his theme entirely seriously. Una O’Connof 
pulls faces, .screams and scuttles about like a maid 
in a farce; E. E. Clive’s complacent burgomaster 
suggests an in(;ttmpetent minor colonial official 
trying to calm the natives; and Valerie Hobson is a 
suburban housewife fussing over her husband (‘I 
do hope he won’t upset Henry.’ she exclaims when 
Dr Praetorius pays Frankenstein a visit). And the 
sinister Praetorius himself (Ernest Thesiger) is- 
given the best throwaway lines in the film as he sits 
among the coffins in the crypt. 

The monster, alone among the characters in the 
film, is not made the recipient of any of the 
director’s jibes. It is his actions — and reactions — 
that are the most human and comprehensible: for 
instance, his baffled fear when he is trussed by the 
mob, and his pleasure when he hears the violin of 
the blind hermit. With the single tear and eager 
handshake with which he responds to the hermit’s 
kindness, the monster reveals what he might have 
been had people treated him differently. The 
whole sequence in the hermit’s hut, with its ironic 







overtones, is one of the most memorable in the 
film. 

Whale also reveals his awareness of the value of 
suggestion and economy, of leaving the details to 
the audience's imagination. The monster's 
rampage through the town, in which he commits 
three murders, is depicted by brief sequences of 
rushing and frightened people. Panic is vividly 
apparent, but neither murderer nor bodies are 
seen. 

The climactic event is the thunderstorm and the 
utilisation of its lightning to infuse life into the 
monster's mate. John Mescall's camerawork. Ted 
Kent's editing and Franz Waxman's music — all 
expertly controlled by Whale — combine to make 
this sequence one of the most memorable that the 
director ever put on film. In this eight-minute 
episode. 175 different shots combine in a 
meticulous evocation of frenetic Gothic horror. 
Whale uses e\ ery conceivable camera set-up. from 
long-shots of the laboratory to close-ups of 
Praetorius's sinister face, starkly front-lit and 
heavily creased and hollowed with shadow. There 
are high and low angled long-shots and close-ups, 
and pans and lilts to follow apparatus being 
wheeled or hoisted to new positions. Some shots 
of the sparking apparatus last a mere split-.second. 
Other shots are much longer, such as the dramatic 
upward till to follow the bride, suspended beneath 
her vertical pile of metal rings as she is winched 
upwards through the trapdoor. And always 
Whale cuts skilfully between the laboratory and 
the roof. The apparatus in the laboratory crackles 
and sparks while the sky rumbles and Hashes. The 
men are overshadowed by the machines below 
and the natural forces above. Not only 
overshadow ed, we feel, but overpowered, for they 
seem to be the servants, not the masters, of both 
apparatus and elements. 

The bride comes to life in a series of facial close- 
ups. The bride's head, topped by a startling pile of 
frizzy hair which emerges rather incredibly from 
the bandages that have tightly swathed her skull, 
jerks from side to side, revealing her scars. When 
she sees the monster who has come eagerly 
looking for her. she screams in horror. It is the 
final irony: not only do human beings think he is 
hideous, but so do other monsters. 

BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN is Whale's most 
successful combination of the three most obvious 
and important strains of his artistic personality: 
his V isual Hair, especially in the presentation of the 
sinister or the bizarre; his macabre sense of 
humour; and his sympathy for — and 
identification with — society's outsiders. 

Peter Barnsley 


REMEMBER LAST NIGHT? 

November 29. 

Director: James Whale. 

L.S.A., 1935. 

Script: Doris Mallo>, Harry Clark, Louis Henry; 
based on the novel Handover Murders by Adam 
Hobhouse (pseudonym). 

Photography: Joseph Valentine. 

Leading players: Edward Arnold (Danny Harrison), 
Constance Cummings (Carloiia Milhurn), Sally 
Filers (Betty Hulint^), Robert Young (Tony 
Milhurn). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 78 minutes. 

The details of the plot of REMEMBER LAST 
NIGHT? are somewhat confused. It is possible to 
become confused even about who is married to 
whom, such is the pace at which the film moves. 
But the confusion does not detract from one’s 
enjoyment of the film; in fact, it enhances it. 

The opening parly scenes establish a feeling of 
zest and energy, of irresponsible high spirits. In a 
riot of smashed glasses, impromptu processions, 
improvised games — and an improvised 
scoreboard on the butler's shirt front — Whale 
starts the film at a gallop and maintains the pace 
almost unflaggingly. His comedy sense and timing 
are perfect. 

The moment of the discovery of the first body is 
the moment when Whale’s touch is tested. He has 
to convey the horror of the discovery and then 
immediately re-establish the prevailing comic 
mood. He does it admirably. 

Whale is helped by a witty script and an 
excellent cast: Arthur Treacher’s supercilious 


butler; Edward Arnold's snarling detective; and 
Ed Brophy’s Runyonesque assistant-detective, 
who hovers incompetently around the action but 
who is never in it until he foils the villain at the 
very moment of his escape. Best of all, perhaps, is 
Constance Cummings, whose inconsequential 
flippancy is pitched in exactly the key that the film 
requires. 

Only Billy Wilder’s 1961 version of Ferenc 
Molnar’s ‘One, Two, Three’ can match 
REMEMBER LAST NIGHT? in mood, wit and 
speed. Coincidentally, Whale produced a stage 
version of ‘One, Two, Three’ in New York in 1930. 

It could be argued that REMEMBER LAST 
NIGHT? is Whale’s best film. It is certainly in his 
first three. It loses nothing by comparison with 
anv of the ‘smart’ comedies of the 1930s. It 
followed THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, 
and these two films, so contrasting in theme, 
display the best of James Whale. 

Peter Barnsley 


SHOW BOAT 

December 16. 

Director: James Whale. 

U.S.Am 1936. 

Script: Oscar Hammerstein II, James Kern. Based 
on the novel by Edna Ferber and the 1927 stage 
production. 

Photography: John Mescall. 

Music: Jerome Kern, Victor Baravelle. 

Leading plavers: Irene Dunne (Magnolia Hawks), 
Allan Jones (GavlordRavenal), Charles Winninger 
(Andy Hawkes), Helen Westley (Parthy Hawks), 
Paul Robeson (Joe). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 115 minutes. 

Universal’s million-dollar production of this well- 
known musical (based on Edna Ferber’s novel) 
was the first film on which Whale — usually an 
economical director — overshot to any extent. 
Ted Kent, the film’s editor, remembers that Whale 
‘splurged a little on SHOW BOAT, mainly on the 
musical sequences’. This is understandable 
because Whale had never filmed musical 
sequences before; it was a measure of his standing 
with the studio that he was given this prestige 
production at all. 

SHOW BOAT was successful with both critics 
and public. Frank Nugent, in the New York Times. 
commented that Whale had the perception to hold 
to the show’s musical qualities ‘without losing 
sight of the cinema’s insistent need for action. 
Here is one of the few musical films that is not 
merely a screened concert. The picture has a 
rhythmic pace and balanced continuity of 
movement that is as exceptional as it is welcome’. 

Whale does shoot some of the musicail numbers 
in a fairly static manner, but he is more 
adventurous with ‘01’ Man River’ (note the slow 
zoom that introduces Paul Robeson, and the 
totally different effect that Whale achieves by it 
compared with the swift cutting that introduced 
Boris Karloff in FRANKENSTEIN). 

The best musical sequence is the one featuring 
the only song that is sung from a stage — Irene 
Dunne’s winning over of the hostile New Year’s 
Eve audience. The camera is always moving, 
always smoothly and never obtrusively. 

The film’s overall romantic and nostalgic mood 
(aided by Whale’s occasional use of soft-focus) 
and its rhythmic pace overcome its chronological 
absurdities and the welter of sentimentality at its 
conclusion. 

Peter Barnsley 


THE GREAT GARRICK 

November 29. 

Director: James Whale. 

U.S.A., 1937. 

Script: Ernest Vajda. 

Photography: Ernest Haller. 

Music: Adoif Deutsch. 

Leading players: Brian Aherne (David Garrick), 
Olivia de Havilland (Germaine), Edward Everett 
Horton (Tubby), Melville Cooper (Monsieur 
Picard), Lionel Atwill (Beaumarchais). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 91 minutes. 

After twelve successive films for Universal, Whale 
was loaned to Warner Brothers for THE GREAT 


GARRICK, the first film he made alter the 
Laemmles sold Universal Studios. 

The film, which is the last wholly satisfying one 
that he made before giving up directing in 1941, is 
a ‘fun’ picture — a costume romp that purports to 
tell the adventures of David Garrick among the 
players of the Comedie Fran<;aise. With this 
theatrical background. Whale must have enjoyed 
making the film; he makes the most of the acting 
‘types’ who comprise the Comedie Fran(;aise (he 
enjoyed burlesquing actors, as he revealed in 
SHOW BOAT); and he exploits the possibilities of 
the stage trapdoor to provide the film’s best visual 
joke. Throughout the film, he handles the 
essentially frivolous story with the deftness of 
touch that is needed. 

Among the cast, Brian Aherne is a competent 
Garrick, with the right polish and assurance; 
Edward Everett Horton has few opportunities to 
be his inimitable, diffidently dithering self, but his 
desperate dash into the nearest wardrobe has the 
authentic Horton manner; and the most enjoyable 
character in a thoroughly enjoyable film is the 
bustling, bright-eyed little prompter played by 
Etienne Girardot, who was eighty years old at the 
time. (Note also an early appearance down the 
cast list by Lana Turner.) 

THE GREAT GARRICK is an unpretentiou¬ 
sly amusing film that reveals Whale’s aptitude for 
handling light comedy. He creates an atmosphere 
of infectious enjoyment; the film is a joke which 
the audience is invited to share. 

Peter Barnsley 


GREEN HELL 

December 15. 

Director: James Wbale. 

U.S.A., 1939. 

Script: Frances Marion. 

Photography: Karl Freund. 

Leading players: Douglas Fairbanks Jr. (Keith 
Brandon), Joan Bennett (Stephanie Richardson), 
John Howai^ (Hal Scott), George Sanders 
(Forrester), Vincent Price (David Richardson), 
George Bancroft (Jim Morgan). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 85 minutes. 

GREEN HELL was the last film that Whale made 
for Universal. Indeed it was the penultimate film 
of his career (discounting HELLO OUT THERE 
of 1949, which was never released). It was a 
feature of Whale’s best years that he often used the 
same actors, scriptwriters and technicians, not 
merely because they were under contract, but 
because he chose them. Like John Ford, he liked 
to work with people whose work he knew and 
whose collaboration he enjoyed. On GREEN 
HELL he was working again with cameraman 
Karl Freund and with one of his most frequent 
collaborators, the editor Ted Kent. The latter 
remembers visiting Whale on the set of GREEN 
HELL: ‘I asked him how he liked the script. He 
replied “I like it very much”, but even now I 
remember that I didn’t believe him’. 

The script was admirably summarised by Frank 
Nugent in the New York Times'. ‘This is an 
extremely original — we might almost say unique 
— Universal melodrama . . . played by a cast that 
has never been seen to greater disadvantage. It is 
all about, or most of it is about, an archaeological 
expedition into the Brazilian jungles, led by 
Douglas Fairbanks Jnr., and joined by Joan 
Bennett and wardrobe. They find the lost temples, 
the head-hunters, the throbbing beat of the jungle 
drums and the pounding pulse of passion. 
Everybody keeps a stiff upper lip, except Miss 
Bennett, who purses hers, and the youngest 
member of the expedition, who becomes 
hysterical and screams ‘Oh, the monotony of it!’ 
Monotony, egad! What a word for the best worst 
picture of the year’. 

Miss C. A. Lejeune said it was the funniest 
melodrama since HER JUNGLE LOVE and 
declared it was one of the seven most 
outstandingly silly films she had seen. Douglas 
Fairbanks still cringes when he hears its name. He 
only knew Whale professionally and thought him 
‘very quiet and, as I recall, a tense and serious 
man. He was also rather detached and dry .... He 
had an exceptional reputation as a director, 
although one would never guess it from looking at 
GREEN HELL’. 
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Whale's career was now in steep decline. He was 
almost certainly uninterested in the film; the 
presence of Karl Freund and Ted Kent on the 
project was probably merely coincidence. 
Perhaps, as he himself said, Whale found the 
commercial side of the cinema irksome after the 
disappearance from the scene of Carl Laemmle 
Jnr. He became careless and disenchanted and 
was eventually only too glad to give it up. 

Peter Barnsley 


THAT SINKING FEELING 

November 23, 24. 

Director: Bill Forsyth. 

Great Britain, 1979. 

Script: Bill Forsyth. 

Photography: Michael Coulter. 

Music: Colin Tully, Sydney Devine. 

Leading players: Tom Mannion (Doctor), Eddie 
Burt (Eddie), Richard Demarco (Himseljf), Alex 
Mackenzie (Tramp). 

Fujicolor. Certificate A. 92 minutes. 16mm. 


“On the evidence of his two feature films to date, 
THAT SINKING FEELING and GREGORY’S 


GIRL, Bill Forsyth might be described as Ken 
Loach with a sense of humour. He shared Loach’s 
concern for the young and for various 
manifestations of social frustration and 
deprivation. Unlike Loach, however, he prefers to 
express this concern obliquely through comedy 
rather than directly through politically 
impassioned drama.... 

“Forsyth had the idea for GREGORY’S GIRL 
in his mind when he went to work with the 
Glasgow Youth Theatre, but after he had talked 
with the cast, THAT SINKING FEELING 
emerged as a more immediate and relevant 
response to the situation of urban youth. This film 
takes the plight of the young unemployed in a wet 
Glasgow as the basis for a parody of the caper 
movie, as!they»team up to steal stainless-steel sinks 
from a warehouse. The effect of this idea for 
Forsyth is that it gives his humour a wider range of 
materiaj to draw on than in GREGORY’S GIRL. 
He can send up the conventions of the ‘heist 
movie’, so that the film can amusingly recall the 
amiable blunderings of THE LAVENDER HILL 
MOB as well as the criminal incompetence of the 
endearingly ineffective band of thieves of that 
delightful Monicelli comedy, I SOLITI IGNOTI 
— PERSONS UNKNOWN. At the same time his 
invention can also be stirred and challenged by a 
consideration of what being young and 
unemployed means to the modern Glaswegian. 

“There is a brilliant stretch when the gang is 
being recruited. The cliches of the genre are 
entertainingly sent up. An urgent conversation is 
evocatively accompanied by the sound of a 
passing train to intensify the fraught atmosphere, 
only for the recruit at the end to gesture plaintively 
at the train and say to his partner: ‘Sorry, I 
couldn’t hear you.’ Another tense conversation 
takes place on a lake, and while the leader talks of 
the need for ‘skill, courage and determination’, his 
recruit is too busy being sea-sick to pay much 
heed, and their canoe is rapidly surrounded by 
swans (‘they can break you arm with their 
muzzles', comments the sick boy, appropriately). 
Another of the gang gets so carried away with his 
female disguise that, like Jack Lemmon in SOME 
LIKE IT HOT, he finds it difficult to shift back 



into his original gender, and his girlfriend has to 
demand her lipstick back. 

“A literal ‘kitchen-sink drama’ is taken to 
fantastic lengths. Disposing of the goods proves a 
problem, but one boy hits on the ingenious ruse of 
exhibiting his sinks at a Modern Art 
exhibition and has them snapped up by a collector 
of the ‘New York School’. The science fiction 
dimensions of Woody Allen’s SLEEPER are 
evoked by the fate of a driver who, along with a 
contentedly comatose cat, is drugged by the 
chemical wizard of the gang and is expected to 
awaken, a rich man, in the year 2068...!* 
Extract from an article by Neil Sinyard, published 

in Fi/mc Uluxtrat^d 



GREGORY’S GIRL 


November 5—10. 

Director: Bill Forsyth. 

Great Britain, 1980. 

Script: Bill Forsyth. 

Photography: Michael Coulter. 

Music: Colin Tully. 

Leading players: Gordon John Sinclair (Gregory), 
Dee Hepburn (Dorothy), Jake D’Arcy (Phil 
Menzies), Clare Grogan (Susan), Robert Buchanan 
(Andy). 

Colour. Certificate A. 91 minutes. 

‘GREGORY’S GIRL is a sort of Clydeside 
BREAKING AWAY, following the progress of a 
young man attempting to come to terms with 
sporting prowess, Italian, an ironical father and 
an unattainable girl. Gregory (Gordon John 
Sinclair) falls for Dorothy (Dee Hepburn) who 
happens to be the star striker in the school’s 
football team. ‘It’s not right, it’s unnatural, it 
doesn’t even look nice’, says one of Gregory’s 
friends when watching Dorothy play football. ‘It’s 
modern', replies Gregory, refusing to go along 
with his friend’s stereotyping of sexual roles 
(although even Gregory is put out by the 
opposition embracing Dorothy as enthusiastically 
as her own side when she scores the winning goal). 

“From the scene of a girl teaching the boys how 
to play football, the film moves to a scene where 
Gregory discusses his feelings for Dorothy in a 
cookery class, while Dorothy and her classmate 
discuss Gregory during a science lesson. The girls 
are more clinical in their attitudes to romance, 
while Gregory discovers that the symptoms of 
love are identical to those of indigestion. Much of 
the film’s humour stems from its playful inversion 
of sexual expectations, suggesting that the modern 
girl is as aggressive and self-assured as the modern 
boy and perhaps more competitive and ambitious. 
The men in the film are all little boys: the girls are 
all confident adults. The teachers and boys might 
fill their heads with romantic notions, but it is the 
girls who go out and get what they want. 

“There is a lovely scene in the classroom when 
one of the boy’s efforts to read from ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ are thwarted by the 
appearance of an ex-pupil who now has a job as an 
assistant window cleaner: even the teacher is more 
interested in him than in Shakespeare. Poetry has 
to yield to realism, as Gregory, who is a dreamer 
and a romantic, has to learn. Nevertheless, it is 
typical of Forsyth’s astute structural sense that the 
choice of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ at this 
juncture is not arbitrary but does wittily hint at the 
elaborate change of partners that is to occupy the 
last part of the film, and also anticipates 
Gregory’s subsequent enchantment in the woods. 

“The other main source of the humour comes 
from Forsyth’s stoical recreation of the 


bizarreness of a typical school, where a penguin 
can walk nonchalantly past an open door, and the 
headmaster can be discovered doodling on a 
piano and be more concerned with tht buns he will 
be having with his tea than with the finer points of 
school routine. During the break the boy’s toilets 
become impromptu shops, where doughnuts are 
invitingly displayed on the loo seats. 

“Forsyth knows precisely how to exploit and 
accumulate comic details such as this. He is very 
good at scenes which begin from a realistic 
premise (the coach leaching new tactics and 
technique in the changing room to his soccer 
protegee, Dorothy) and, almost imperceptibly, 
move into the absurd (coach and Dorothy slowly 
shifting into .a soft-shoe routine, decorously 
framed by the steam coming from the changing- 
room shower). If he cannot match the intensity or 
ingenuity of Lester’s THE RUNNING, 
JUMPING, STANDING STILL FILM or N. F. 
Simpson’s One Way Pendulum in his observation 
of the obsessive seriousness with which the British 
take their pleasures, his eye for incongruous detail 
goes some way towards comp>ensating for a 
certain narrative and psychological thinness. Only 
that huge and doom-laden close-up of the clock, 
when Gregory is being stood up by Dorothy, finds 
a visual approximation for the actual feelings in 
the film: otherwise the emotional range is rather 
slight....’’ 

Extract from an article by Neil Sinyard, published 

in Films Illustrated 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE (La Femme de 
I'Aviateur). 

November 12-17. 

Director: Eric Rohmer. 

France, 1980. 

Script: Eric Rohmer. 

Photography: Bernard Lutic. 

Music: Jean-Louis Valero 

Song: ‘Paris m'a seduit’ performed by Arielle 
Dombasle, accompanied by Jean-Louis Valero. 
Leading players: Philippe Marlaud (Francois), 
Marie Riviere (Anne), Ann-Laure Meury (Lucie), 
Matthieu Carriere (Christian), Philippe Cariot 
(Francois’ Friend). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
106 minutes. 

Of the major directors to emerge from the French 
New Wave of the late ’50s, Eric Rohmer has 
proved to be the most literary and the least 
prolific. In an excellent article published in Sight 
and Sound (Summer 1981), Tom Milne observes 
that Rohmer ‘seems to be virtually unique in 
unequivocally proposing literature as cinema’ and 
then proceeds to demonstrate how the director 
has managed to ‘strike a proper balance’ between 
the two art forms in his best work. AVe reprint an 
extract from Milne’s article to introduce 
Rohmer’s marvellous new film. It’s perhaps worth 
adding here, in the context of this programme and 
the season on the French New Wave, that not the 
least remarkable feature of THE AVIATOR’S 
WIFE is its modesty as a piece of film-making by 
an established director. Unlike many of his 
colleagues (Chabrol and Truffaut, for example), 
Rohmer seems happy to work on a miniature scale 
and continues to eschew the glamour of large 
budgets, spectacular photography and starry 
casts. The result here is pleasantly refreshing and 
very reminiscent of the qualities one admired in 
that remarkable series of first features which 
launched the New Wave over twenty years ago. 
Something of the spirit of the movement certainly 
lives on in Rohmer. 

“With LA FEMME DE L’AVIATEUR, Rohmer 
is safely back on familiar territory, in a deceptively 
lightweight comedy so delicious that it promptly 
joins MA NUIT CHEZ MAUD, LE GENOU DE 
CLAIRE and DIE MARQUISE VON O among 
his best work. The first in a new series entitled 
‘Cc'medies et Proverbes’, manifestly intended to 
delve into a less urbanely sophisticated stratum, it 
deals with characters preoccupied less with moral 
casuistries than with more homely concerns. And 
in fact Rohmer opens it on a note of archetypal 
populism — post offrce workers, among them the 
hero, busy at the Gare de I’Est sorting-office in 
Paris — which is faithfully echoed by a bitter- 
weet son^ at the end, ‘Paris m’a seduit, m*a 




trahi', celebrating the perpetual death and rebirth 
of illusions in the big city. 

“.Although the plot is negligible enough to be 
almost non-existent, it is attended bv such 
complications that some explanation is 
necessary. As the film begins, Frangois (Phillipe 
.Marlaud). a law student who works nights at the 
post office, happens to see a man leave after 
pushing a note under the door of Anne (Marie 
Riviere), a woman five years older than himself 
with whom he is currently sleeping, their affair 
somewhat fraught by the fact that he works nights 
while she works days, and anyway insists that she 
prefers to live alone since she enjoys sole 
possession of her Hat. 

“Suspecting correctly that the man (Mathieu 
Carriere) is the airline pilot with whom Anne 
enjoyed an affair three years earlier, but 
incorrectly surmising that his early morning 
presence at Anne's door means a renewal of the 
former liaison (in fact thepilot:was;announcing|his 
decision to return to his wife), Francois 
impulsively begins to shadow' the pilot. The trail 
leads to a park, where the pilot is accompanied by 
a mysterious woman and Fran(;ois inadvertently 
picks up a shadow himself in the form of a 15- 
year-old schoolgirl, Lucie (Anne-Laure Meury). 
Delightedly entering into the Holmesian spirit, 
Lucie constructs a red herring solution which 
nevertheless leads circuitously to the truth and — 
with her image still looming tantalisingly in the 
offing — to a precarious reconciliation between 
Anne and Fran(;ois. 

“Once again Rohmer is concerned ‘less with 
what people do than with what is going on in their 
minds while they are doing it’, with the difference 
that his characters here, less dedicated to cerebral 
gymnastics than their predecessors, are less aware 
of what they are thinking or even that they are 
thinking at all. But as the film’s subtitle 
proverbially suggests, on ne saurait penser d hen: 
‘one can’t think of nothing’. And it is this thought 
beyond thought, this feeling as yet unperceived, 
that Rohmer is concerned to elucidate.... 

“Probing areas that the characters themselves 
prefer to leave unknown and unexplored. LA 
FEMME DE L’AVIATEUR is endlessly 
perceptive beneath its casual surface, unerringly 
exposing the romantic attitude to love (with 
marriage) that lies beneath Anne’s professed 
pragmatism, the unsuspected maternalism that 
enables her to deal sympathetically with the 
calfish devotion suffered by Fran(?ois, the entirely 
likeable Woman underlying one who behaves 
throughout with a shrill and irritable selfishness 


barely excused by her unhappiness. With almost 
algebraic precision, but arriving at its equations 
through devious routes unknown to any 
mathematical formulae, LA FEMME DE 
L’AVIATEUR charts the progress of human 
aspirations from the sweet insouciance of fifteen 
(Lucie) to the ripeness for eternal love at twenty 
(Frangois), from the first intimations of despair at 
twenty-five (Anne) to the thirtyish yearning for 
comfort and security (the pilot). 

“But the delight of the film, the poetic bonne- 
houche with which Rohmer sweetens the talkative 
pill for anyone likely to taste it as such, is the long 
central sequence in the Buttes-Chaumont park. 
In echo of LE GENOU DE CLAIRE, there is first 
of all the sun, the greenery, the placid water. Then 
there is the teasing presence of a nymphet, around 
whom Rohmer builds an enchanted web of 
fantasy as his hero tries desperately to keep his 
original quarry in mind while the red herring 
persistently pulls in the opposite direction. Above 
all there is the faint adumbration of ‘something’, 
an infinitely precious something which Rohmer 
somehow manages to keep alive as less than a 
promise, more like a hope, over the drearily 
precarious compromise with which Francois and 
his sentimental life are confronted as the film 
ends. A letter, rounding off the populist motif that 
encloses the film, drops into a pillar-box. Sadly it 
puts an end — or does it? — to the adventure with 
Lucie that Francois has only just realised may 
have begun.’’ 

Tom Milne/5/gAf and Sound 

Short: ALL BOYS ARE CALLED PATRICK 
(Dir.: Jean-Luc Godard. France, 1957. Script: Eric 
Rohmer. Black and white. 21 mins.). 


AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN 
(Ek Din Prati Din) 

November 19 — 22. 

Director: Mrinal Sen. 

India, 1979. 

Script: Mrinal Sen. Based on the story Abiroto 
Chene Mukh by Amalendu Chakravarty. 
Photography: K. K. Mahajan. 

Music: B. V. Karanth. 

Leading players: Satya Banerjee {Hrishikesh Sen 
Gupta), Gita Sen {Mother), Mamata Shankar 
{Chinu), Sreela Majumdar (Minu), Tapan Das 
(Tapu). 

Eastman colour. English subtitles. Certificate A. 91 
minutes. 


“By one of those coincidences that sometimes 
occur in art history, three outstanding film¬ 
makers, more or less contemporary, all began 
their careers in Calcutta, within a year or so of 
each other, in the 1950s. Two of them, Satyajit 
Ray and Mrinal Sen, had been born in the city; 
Ritwik Ghattak went there from Pakistan after 
the Partition. 

“Ray’s standing as a major international film¬ 
maker was assured from his first picture, 
PATHER PANCHALI, in 1956. Ghattak was a 
strange and wayward genius, whose career, 
bedevilled by drink and a despair which never left 
him after the events of the Partition, was short. 
Today it is almost impossible to see his singular 
and brilliant films because of inextricable tangles 
involving rights — the outcome, it is said, of 
unfavourable deals which he was inclined in his 
later years to negotiate late at night when trying to 
raise the money for a further bottle of whisky. 

“The third of the triumvirate, Mrinal Sen, 
began life as a traveller in medical supplies, but 
was stirred to make films by the experience of the 
first Calcutta Film Festival 1952, as well as by a 
fervent Marxist humanism which has more or less 
overtly inspired all his work. Now in his mid- 
fifties, Sen is a highly appealing figure, lean, 
slightly stooped, never seen in any clothes but his 
Indian white cottons. He is a lively writer and an 
excellent (he would himself add, unstoppable) 
talker, ranging from wry philosophy to gentle 
mischief. His polemics with Satyajit Ray are 
celebrated, and take up many pages of his own 
published writings. 

“Unlike Ray, whose career began on a peak 
which has remained a challenge to him 
throughout all his subsequent career. Sen’s 
filmography reveals a steady progression, in 
which AND QUIET ROLLS THE DAWN stands 
logically as his most accomplished work to date. 

“It is essentially a chamber drama, observing a 
classical unity of time, place and action, and based 
on the dramatic premise of a central figure whose 
absence throughout most of the story provides 
inherent suspense. The setting is a crumbling 
Calcutta building: an unseen commentator 
explains that this was once a gentleman’s grand 
house, built in the year of the Mutiny. Now the 
balconies that overlook the inner courtyard 
swarm with tenant families, each invaded by the 
racket of their neighbours’ domestic troubles. 
They are overlooked from the top floor by the 
tight-mouthed landlord, always worrying about 
people wasting water, on passers-by who 
importunately befoul his gutters. 

“The action centres on the respectable, down- 
at-heel, middle-class family on the ground floor. 
The father is a retired bureaucrat and parent of 
three daughters and two sons by his worn and 
anxious wife. The film describes the events of a 
single night, whpn the eldest daughter, the sole 
breadwinner of the family in this overpopulated 
city, fails to return at her usual hour. 

“Uneasiness mounts to panic as the search 
extends to the police station, the hospitals, the 
morgue. The effort proves fruitless; but under the 
pressures of this crisis the outward semblance of 
domestic unity and clam crumbles like the old 
stucco that long ago fell away to expose the flimsy 
structure of the ancient house. 'We are in the 
morgue, here in this house,’ accuses the beautiful 
young second daughter, who sees more clearly 



UNDERRATED 


than the rest the effects of the family’s selfish, 
possessive dependence upon the missing girl. 

“Subtly Sen’s camera moves among the family 
and among the neighbours who are witnesses and 
chorus, though themselves as gravely threatened, 
in different ways, by the untoward happening. 
Each person in the house involuntarily exposes his 
o\Vn insufficiency. When the absent daughter 
returns cheerful and unconcerned the following 
morning, she hardly recognizes the family she left 
the day before, and whose only recourse now is to 
take revenge on the innocent cause of their 
unwished self-discovery. 

“In composition (Sen wrote his own script), 
mise cn scene (the nervy, constant exploration of 
the oppressive catacomb-house) and 
performance, it is a highly sophisticated, 
accomplished and fascinating film. Sen is skilful at 
dramatizing, whether building up suspense in a 
scene where a whole queue of people, each looking 
for a missing person, waits to discover if a suicide 
just discovered will prove to be their lost one, or 
establishing the physical horror of the morgue just 
by the repeated grating of the unoiled metal 
drawers in which the corpses are stored.” 

David Robinson/r/tc Times 



HEAD OVER HEELS 

November 26—December 1. 

Director: Joan Michlin Silver. 

U.S.A., 1979. 

Script: Joan Miklin Silver. Based on the novel 
Chilly Scenes of Winter by Ann Beattie. 
Photography: Bobby Byrne. 

Music: Ken Lauber. 

Leading players: John Heard {Charles Richardson), 
Mary Beth Hurt {Laura Connolly), Peter Reigert 
{Sam Maguire), Kenneth McMillan {Pete), Gloria 
Grahame {Clara), Nora Heflin {Betty). 

Colour. Certificate A. 98 minutes. 

HEAD OVER HEELS is the latest film of Joan 
Micklin Silver, director of BETWEEN THE 
LINES and the admirable HESTER STREET. 
The screenplay, also by Joan Micklin Silver, is 
based on Ann Beattie’s novel Chilly Scenes of 
Winter. Charles Richardson (John Heard) works 
— in a lackadaisical fashion — as a report analyst 
for the Utah Department of Development in Salt 
Lake City. He lives in an old, cold house inherited 
from his grandmother, which he shares with an 
unemployed boyhood friend, Sam (Peter Riegert). 
Sam is wholly undomesticated, so the onus of 
housework and cooking, as well as of providing, 
falls on Charles. In addition to this, Charles has to 
respond to the threats of suicide which his mother 
Clara (Gloria Grahame) makes at regular 
intervals — usually from her bath. Otherwise his 
life is uneventful. At work one day he meets Laura 
Connolly (Mary Beth Hurt). They fall in love and 
have an affair. But Laura is married; she cannot 
cope with the increasing pressures of guilt and of 
Charles’s possessive adoration, and she returps to 
her dull but worthy husband. Ox. Charles is 
desolate and desperate. He resorts to extreme 
measures to try and win Laura back.... 

HEAD OVER HEELS might well have been 
titled ‘Ordinary People’ — much better so, in fact, 
than the glossily meretricious film of that name. It 
is set (and beautifully photographed) in a wintry 
Salt Lake City: ordinary people, in ordinary jobs, 
in an ordinary provincial city. But the film itself is 
not quite ordinary. It’s a low-key piece; what it 
lacks in drama, lavish scenery, costumes and 


narrative dynamism, however, is more than made 
up for by the meticulous and loving detail with 
which it presents youngish, middle-class, middle¬ 
brow' Americans at home, at work and in love. 
The comedy (for it is a very funny film) is also 
quiet, rooted as it is in the wry observation of 
character and of class rather than in snappy 
dialogue or twists of plot. (Ox. the colossal, boring 
estate agent sells A-Erame houses and also lives in 
one with his wife and child. In the grip of jealousy, 
Charles builds a model replica of the house, 
complete with scaled-down furniture and figures 
of Laura, Ox and his small daughter. Come the 
night, he bids the figures of Laura and her step¬ 
daughter a fond goodnight and places them in 
their model beds. Then, with an equally 
affectionate ‘Goodnight, Ox!’, he carefully places 
the figure’s head inside the model gas oven.) 

The dominant tone of HIiAD 0\'I-R HITT.S is 
one of affection, not only for the two main 
protagonists, but also for the minor characters, 
most notable of whom is the engagingly awful 
Betty (a lovely performance by Nora Heflin), with 
her bouffant hair, her endless recipes and her 
crush on an unresponsive Charles (she is his 
secretary). Both Betty and Charles’s step-lather. 
Pete (Kenneth McMillan), are intially presented to 
the audience in a less than kind light as the 
deserving butts of Charles’s wit. As the narrative 
develops, however, we become aware that these 
people are by no means pitiable (pity being 
another manifestation of contempt), that thev are 
clearly both possessed of considerable dignity and 
generosity. It becomes apparent that Charles’s 
attitude reilects his own inadequacies and lack of 
perception, and as he is seen to grow more mature 
and less complacently pliable, so his behaviour 
with Pete and Betty changes. An interesting 
feature of the film, incidentally, is its examination 
of the way in which feelings are often expressed 
indirectly. Thus Betty’s obsessive talk of canapes 
and desserts is her articulation of her attraction to 
Charles (although it must be said that food plays 
this part throughout the film: the main symbol of 
Laura and Charles’s mutual love is an orange 
pudding); Charles’s constantly repeated praise of 
Laura’s surpassing beauty is — rightly — seen by 
her to be an expression of his own insecurity; and 
Pete's unhappiness is at once disguised and stated 
through his jokiness. 

If HEAD OVER HEELS is not an overtly 
polemical feminist film, Joan Micklin Silver’s 
treatment of the female protagonists is 
nevertheless exemplary, and all the more so when 
compared with the kind of attitude expressed bv 
Claudia Weill in the lamentable IT’S MY TURN 
(released in the same month as HEAD OVER 
HEELS and a great disappointment after her 
excellent GIRLFRIENDS). The film is, 
admittedly, centred on the character of Charles, 
but the criticism of him — of which there is a good 
deal — stems entirely from his attitude towards 
and his treatment of women; of Laura, Betty and. 
to a degree, of his mother, whom he patronises. By 
the same token, his ‘growing up’ is attributable 
almost wholly to his relationship with the 
independent Laura. She does not ‘make a man’ of 
him, but a much nicer person — a more valuable 
enterprise altogether. 

It is a pity that HEAD OVER HEELS has not 
been more widely seen. The press greeted it with 
great enthusiasm but people did not flock to see 
the movie, which quietly disappeared. We shall be 
screening the film at the Lab in double-bill with 
another underestimated recent film. Jonathan 
Demme’s LAST EMBRACE. Cinephiles should 
not miss this opportunity to see both films. 

Marion Doyen 



KING OF HEARTS (Le Roi de Coeur) 

December 2. 

Director: Philippe de Broca. 

France/Italy, 1966. 

Script: Daniel Boylanger. Based on an idea by 
Maurice Bessy. 

Photography; Pierre Lhome. 


Music: (Jeorge Delerue. 

Leading players: Alan Bates {Pie. Charles 
Plumpick), (Jenevieve Bujold {Coquelicot), Jean- 
Claude Brialy {Duke of Clubs). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A. 101 
minutes (cut from 110). 

Although seldom shown in England, Philippe de 
Broca’s whimsical anti-war film is a cult favourite 
in the States, where it has shown continuously in 
some university towns. We could have included it 
in our ‘Madness in Cinema’ season, but it escaped 
our net. We are pleased to present it here as part of 
our continuing series of ‘overlooked or 
underrated’ films just before it’s withdrawn from 
British distribution. Gordon Gow described the 
film’s content in the April 1969 issue of Films and 
Filming; 

‘It takes place in a French village during the 
final phase of the 1914-18 war. Therefore a period 
quaintness is added to a theme which is timeless. 
The village is strategically positioned on the route 
to Paris, and consequently it is of consequence to 
the two opposing forces. The Germans have 
planted a time-bomb in it somewhere. The 
inhabitants get w ind of this and leave tow n. and a 
Scottish soldier (Alan Bates) is assigned to enter 
the place alone and try to locate and dismantle the 
bomb. 

‘It happens that the general evacuation has not 
included the inmates of the local insane asylum, 
who roam the streets in fancy dress, assuming 
mythical identities as nobles or prostitutes or 
circus performers, and creating an aura of peace 
and goodwill. The Scottish soldier is at ease in the 
company of these wishful souls, who are plaved 
very deftly by Micheline Presle, Jean-Claude 
Brialy, Pierre Brasseur, L'rany'ois Christophe and 
others, and who eventually make the point of the 
film when the Allied and Cierman battalions clash 
in absurd and total slaughter in the village square. 
The dreamy lunatics observe this display of 
fighting strength and death, and declare the 
participants to be quite mad. Then they return in 
cool disdain to their asylum, and a little later the 
Scottish soldier reconsiders his sense of values and 
brings the film to a salutary close ....’ 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS 

December 2. 

Dirc'ctor: Fred (O.. 

I .S.A., 1965. 

Script: Herb (Jardner; based on his own play. 
Photography: Arthur I Ornitz. 

Music: Don Walker. 

Leading players: .lason Robards (), Barbara 
Harris {Sandra Markow itz), Barry (Jordon ( V/( A ), 
William Daniels {Albert Amundson), (iene Saks 
{Leo), Martin Balsam {Arnold Burns). 

Black and white. C ertificate I . 115 minutes. 

“It is loosely labelled satire, one of the loosest 
labels in the business, but the Aunt Sallys against 
which it is levelling barbs are pretty obv ious and 
oft-used ones... Nevertheless it is always shrewd, 
often very lunnv indeed and stimetimes sad. 

“Murray Burns has. so it is implied, sunk as low 
as a TV w riter can get. He writes for ‘Chuckles the 
Chipmunk', host of a show so aw ful that even the 
kids hate it. He throws up his job in disgust, and 
spends his lime wandering around New York. 
Hying kites, and hoarding junk in his tlal. w ith his 
12-year-old nephew in tow. The nephew is almost 
frighteningly well-acted by Barry Gordon. He is 
worried that his uncle is fast sinking into 
bumdom. and when he discovers that the Child 
Welfare Board is about to pay a visit to the fiat he 
urges him to get a job. His agent, who is also his 
brother, finds him a number of TV openings, all in 
the ‘dreary jungle of TV” and all ot which he turns 
down. After a visit from ‘Chuckles’ himself. 
Murray is finally persuaded to return to the fold, 
much to the dismay of Nick, to whom even 
bumdom would be preferable to the obvious 
fakery of ‘Chuckles’, both as an entertainer and as 
a man. The moral seems to be that even though it 
is desirable to be true to thine own self it is not 
always practicable, and that compromise with 
one’s ideals is unavoidable. Young Nick, forall his 
precocity, is still child enough to be an idealist....” 
(Extract from a review by Richard Davis in Films 
and Filming, February 1967.) 





STALKER 

December 3—8. 

Director: Andrei Tarkovsky. 

I .S.S.R., 1979. 

Script: Arkady Strugatsky, Boris Strugatsky; based 
on their story ‘Roadside Picnic'. 

Photography:.Aleksandr Knyazhinsky. 

Music: Fduard Artemyev. 

I.eading players: Aleksandr Kaidanovsky {Sfa/kcr), 
Anatoly Solonitsin {H'ritcr), Nikolai Grinko 
(Professor), Alisa Freindlikh (Sfa/kcr's Wife), 
Natasha Abramoya. 

Colour. Fnglish subtitles. Certificate A. 161 
minutes. 

‘VVhy do uc ha\c to niakc such a long detour', 
complains one ot the e.xplorers of Tarkovskv's 
Zone, ‘when we could simply go straight ahead?’ 
The answer, it seems, is that the Zone is not 
accessible to the direct approach; anyone 
attempting to storm its secrets by head-on assault 
is liable to sutler the unimaginable. The concept 
derives from the Strugatsky's richly intricate 
novel Roadside Picnic (which traces an 
honourable motif from past patterns of science 
fiction, most \i\idly recalling the Algis Budrvs 
laby rinth in Ro^ue Moon), but it’s a strategy that 
could have been de\ ised especially for Tarkovsky 
himself. 

His films are not only about the quicksands of 
uncharted territory (the no-man’s-land of 
IVAN’S CHILDHOOD, the political chaos of 
Roublev’s Russia, the ‘custard’surface of Solaris, 
the failing marriages of MIRROR), they are also 
quicksands in their own right, treacherous ground 
for would-be map-readers. There’s no one-liner 
that synopsises adequately a Tarkovsky work. 
.And there’s no beaten path to explanations by the 
director, who in conversation can only be reached 
by the most circuitous of routes and even at arrival 
point is liable to shift ground hastily into rhetoric 
and abstraction. His descriptions of STALKER 
when he came to London to help launch the film 
were clear, contradictory, and as varied as his 
interviewers. Mainly they amounted to the 
instruction that it’s better to see a film once than 
read about it ten times, and that when seeing it we 
should permit the film to act directly on our 
feelings. ‘It’s unimportant to me what the viewer 
will grasp’, he announced. ‘What’s important to 
me is that he should feel something — I must make 
him anxious, disturb him’. 

Anxiety and disturbance are certainly reactions 
that come to mind during the course of 
STALKER, along with exasperation, fascination, 
amusement, and a measure of fatigue (the journey 
takes over two-and-a-half hours). Such responses, 
though, are prompted not so much by the story, 
which is a simple enough tissue of ambiguities, as 
by the effort to construct a text out of the images. 
Tarkovsky can suggest that we allow these to float 
past like visual poems, but signals such as shaven 
heads, barbed wire, polluted lakes and decaying 
corpses (to take a random selection) do convey 
thematic hints to even the passive spectator. To 


leave them be, despite the director’s protestations, 
would seem to do less than justice to his work. 

Perhaps the best starting-point is to ‘read’ 
ST.ALKER at face value, as science fiction. 
Twenty years ago, a meteorite fell on a Soviet 
province, troops sent to investigate failed to 
return, and the area was cordoned off. Since then, 
local lives have been much affected, as might be 
imagined; the Zone is rumoured to contain 
remarkable treasures, and certain men, dodging 
the police cordons, have managed to find their 
way into the secrets of the Zone, sometimes 
meeting their deaths in the process. Known as 
Stalkers (the word is said to have no Russian 
equivalent), these men now act as guides in a 
clandestine tourist business smuggling small 
groups of researchers, sceptics and curiosity- 
seekers into the area. The Stalker in the film has 
agreed to lead a Writer and a Scientist (no names 
are given) to a Room among the Zone’s ruins 
where, it’s said, one’s deepest wishes will be 
granted. The trio grumbles and stumbles its way 
through the Zone’s maze of invisible traps, 
confronts the challenge of the Room, and returns 
to the outside world. 

The advantage of this reading is that the Zone’s 
alien influence can be held to account for any 
oddities of landscape and behaviour. Thus the dog 
encountered by the expedition emerges with them 
at the end as a kind of emissary of the Zone, while 
the chilly, poisoned desolation of the area 
surrounding the Zone, can be explained by some 
form of alien infection that will ultimately be 
overgrown by luxurious (if oddly unscented) plant 
life. Most significantly, the effect of the Zone on 
the Stalker’s family (and, in the novel, on most of 
the families in the neighbourhood), accounts for 
the film’s disconcerting final images. The 
disadvantage of taking it all too literally is that 
there is little hard evidence to support the 
Stalker’s contention that the Zone has anything to 
offer; the story reads just as well when treated as 
the Stalker’s fantasy, in which his companions are 
from time to time persuaded to share (although no 
harm comes to them whenever they rebel against 
it). 

In this scenario, the properties of the Room 
don’t need to be tested as the explorers would not 
wish, for their various reasons, to expose the 
Room as nothing more than a derelict ruin. 
Eantasy offers them more hope and comfort than 
does harsh reality. Regarded as an illustration of 
the Stalker’s obsession, the film’s concluding 
images (of which he seems unaware) then become, 
less satisfyingly, suggestive of evolutionary 
development, of a human capability that we might 
have time to appreciate if we didn’t waste so much 
effort wandering in imaginary zones. But of 
course the telekinetic stuff may itself be nothing 
more than the disruptive effect of a passing (rain, 
carefully established by Tarkovsky’s opening 
sequence. 

If we choose to step away from this uncertain 
ground, the critical quagmire becomes 
increasingly unreliable. To regard STALKER as a 
political statement has proved irresistible in some 


quarters, the Zone symbolising East (in decay, but 
with the potential for resurrection) and West (rich 
with promise, but basically sterile) with equal 
vagueness. Or it becomes a pilgrimage, with the 
Stalker as humble prophet showing the path 
towards truth. Evidence available in support of 
this case incorporates the crown of thorns 
produced abruptly by the Writer at one point, the 
Stalker’s own melancholy view of his fervent but 
unappreciated mission (his wife refers to him as ‘a 
holy fool’), and, confusingly, the quote from an 
ancient Chinese mystical text, the Tao-te- 
Ching.Tarkovsky’s comment on this is that he 
wanted ‘to create a character who was weak and 
defenceless, a weak man who in my view is in the 
final analysis the most powerful of men. invincible 
in the spiritual sense. The Stalker is so defenceless, 
so open, that his spiritual sincerity, his purity, is a 
pledge for our future. My hero is a person who is 
too noble to defend himself. 

The description would fit other Tarkovsky 
characters — Ivan, Roublev, Kris Kelvin, the 
Mother in MIRROR. Like the Stalker, they 
tremble in the shadow of nameless terrors, and 
like him their defiant (even debilitating) weakness 
proves to be a source of pride. If the real 
Tarkovsky were to stand up, the one who has 
described science fiction as a contemporary form 
of religious art, his profile could well match those 
of his characters as seen in this light. ‘I don’t 
know’, he has said, ‘if I’d call myself a religious 
man — but my work is about the problem of 
spiritual self-awareness, and I don’t suppose you 
could call that materialism’. 

Philip Strict 



RALPH BAKSHI 


FRITZ THE CAT 
November 18, 20, 21. 

“FRITZ THE CAT is at once the funniest and 
most serious of all the ‘underground’ cartoons. Its 
hero is the quintessential white-liberal drop-out 
(‘Fritz is so goddam phoney’, declared the 
director, ‘we had to use an actor to do his 
dialogue’), jumping with alacrity on the 
bandwagon of every anti-Establishment trend, 
and varying his seductive patois according to the 
laws of supply and demand. We see him assuming 
a succession of roles — folk-.singer, existentialist, 
anarchist, saboteur, agent provacateur and, 
through all these, lover; and far from vitiating the 
social satire, the characters’ animal aspect (as 
Aesop, Swift and Orwell discovered long before) 
merely serves to emphasise the grotesqueness of 
their recognisably human pretensions. It also 
leads to some wildly surreal couplings, as when 
the orgy’s male wallflower wades across the 
bathroom to enquire of a bespectacled kitten, 
‘Hey baby, ever made it with an ardvaak before?’; 
and to a stream of surreal images, like the Percy 
Porker policemen who wear their curly piggy tales 
through a hole in the seat of their trousers, or the 
revolutionary crow who manages to look 
strangely like Angela Davies . . . Director Ralph 
Bakshi (a former Paramount animator who ‘got 
tired of blowing up mice’) has kept reverentially to 
the spirit of Crumb’s original strip and also, in 
bringing it honourably into the marketplace, 
rooted it more firmly in social reality. ... — Jan 
Dawson/A/<?/ir/r/>’ Film Bulletin. (Dir.: Ralph 
Bakshi. U.S.A., 1971. Colour. Cert. X. 78 mins). 

HEAVY TRAFFIC 
November 18, 20, 21 

“The message of Ralph Bakshi’s second ‘X’ 
certificate, animated feature is presumably 
encapsulated in the ‘religious strip’ whose 
unveiling hastens the end of Mr Quickly: a 
Portnoy’s Complaint by some monstrous crossing 
of William Blake and Hieronymous Bosch with 
the more contemporary hand of Robert Crumb 
(notably absent from the credits). In the Gospel 
according to the Underground Apostle, the new 
Messiah resurrects from his crucifixion only to 




kill both parents (Mother Puke and Father God) 
because, ‘The truth is, you’ve been conning us all 
along’. Without Crumb’s guiding hand, Bakshi 
seems uncertairuwhether to vent his venom on the 
general wretchedness of the human condition or 
the more specific social nightmares of modern 
Manhattan, here populated by a disturbing 
mixture of anthropomorphised animals and 
beastly humans. Yet in so far as HEAVY 
TRAFFIC is openly more fragmented and 
disjunctive than his FRITZ THE CAT, the 
diversity of the film’s targets remains 
unimportant. Much of the dialogue is 
authentically ethnic (‘What did your Jewish 
mother do? Hire a cleaning lady?’, asks Angie 
when he discovers the dusky lovely naked in the 
bathroom); the references to other, epoch-making 
films span Brando’s career from ON THE 
WATERFRONT to THE GODFATHER; and 
there’s a lot of impressive process work, with 
animated animals driving their cardboard cars 
through real locations or acting out their squalid 
dramas against lines or chorus-girls back- 
projected from various vintage movies...’ - Jan 
\^ 2 Ly^son/Monthly Film Bulletin. (Dir.: Ralph 
Bakshi. Colour. Cert. X. 75 mins.) 


WIZARDS 
December 2, 4, 5. 

“A Ralph Bakshi cartoon and, having said that, 
it’s fairly predictable that his apocalyptic vision of 
the future should turn out to be Lord of the Rin^s 
meets FRITZ THE CAT. Its chief character. 
Avatar, the good wizard, is engagingly written 
and voiced (it sounds like George Burns, but it is 
actually an actor called Bob Holt). ‘I wonder if I 
packed m)«Scotch’, mutters this very 25th century 
wizard, as he sets off on the quest to defeat his 
baleful brother, who has motivated his legions of 
goblins to win their war by showing them long- 
forgotten film of Hitler and his Nazi hordes. 
Apart from Avatar, there is very little fleshing out 
of personalities, and WIZARDS comes out as a 
particularly charmless piece, alternatively .tedious 
and violent when its chief charcter is off stage, and 
even cheating on some of its ‘animation’. Some 
older children raised on the guts and gore of 
monster comics may enjoy it.” David 
0uinlan/F/7ms Illustrated. (Dir.: Ralph Bakshi. 
Colour. Cert. A. 81 mins.) 

THE LORD OF THE RINGS 

December 30— January 5. 

Director: Ralph Bakshi. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Chris Conkling, Peter S. Beagle; based on 
the trilogy by J. R. R. Tolkien. 

Photography: Timothy Galfas. 

Music: Leonard Rosenman, Ralph Ferrard. 

Voices: Christopher Guard {Frodo), William Squire 
(Gardalf)., Michael Scholes {Samwise)^ John Hurt 
(Aragorn, ‘"Strider”). 

Colour. Certificate A. 133 minutes. 

“Whoever took upon themselves the filming of J. 
R. R. Tolkien’s epic fantasy had to have two 
qualities: sheer courage, and the ability to get it 
right first time. Ralph Bakshi, that clever and 
innovative animator, has got it right, and his 
producer Saul Zaentz must be feeling extremely 
gratified with the results of many, many months of 
painstaking work by a vast team of technical 
artists. The film covers the ground of the first 
parts of Tolkien’s trilogy, and we can now 
confidently expect ‘The Hobbit’ to follow. 
Bakshi’s main achievement is the very clever use 
of live actors, in a strange and exciting new process 
(dabbled with in WIZARDS) in which the film is 
first shot in live action and then transformed into 
animation using slow motion and negative film. 
The result, combined as it is with straightforward 
‘cartoon’ techniques as we generally understand 
them, is quite stunning. But Bakshi has been even 
more clever. He has used the comfortable and 
warm cosiness that one normally associates with 
‘cartoon’ to convey good; thus Bilbo^Baggins and 
the other hobbits, the elves, the wizards, are 
cartoon characters. His new process he uses 
chiefly to convey evil, through the various battles 
and conflicts between the awesome tribes and 


forces of darkness that Tolkien invented. The 
sheer power of these clashes is quite breathtaking 
and has all the scale of a traditional movie epic. 
Leonard Rosenman’s fine score can only help to 
boost this strong essential quality of the film. 
Rosenman has gone for an orchestral presentation 
which compares more than favourably with John 
Williams’ work on THE FURY and STAR 
WARS and is the single most needed and most 
accomplished complement to Bakshi’s own 
creativeness. THE LORD OF THE RINGS is 
truly a fascinating and immensely gripping 
picture, and in achieving these qualities, Bakshi 
and Zaentz have caught exactly the mood of 
Tolkien’s writings: their sheer pace and grandness 
of scale.” 

John Williams/F/7m.v Illustrated (July 1979) 



AMERICAN POP 

December 10 — 15. 

Director: Ralph Bakshi. 

U.S.A., 1981. 

Script: Ronni Kern. 

Photography: Frances Grumman. 

Music: Lee Holdridge, John Beug, Mark Bakshi. 
Voices: Ron Thompson {Tony Bolinski/Pcte 
Bolinski), Marya Small {Franki), Jerry Holland 
{Louie), Lisa Jane Persky {Bella). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 96 minutes. 

“AMERICAN POP is a superb movie, rather than 
being merely a superb animated cartoon. Bakshi is 
the first animator since Disney to transcend his 
medium. The story of AMERICAN POP could 
not be more simple, or more potentially trite. Or, 
for that matter, more ambitious. The movie opens 
in the Russia of 1905 and follows a five-year-old 
immigrant and his mother to America. Zalmie, 
the child, grows up among the bawdy sing-songs 
of Bowery burlesque houses, but his own dream of 
being a singer is destroyed when he is wounded by 
a German strafer during World War 1. His son, 
Benny, inherits his father’s musical obsession and 
makes a living writing songs and playing piano in 
smoky clubs. He goes up in the world when he 
marries a mafioso's daugher but his musical 
dreams remained unfulfilled when he is cut down 
during World War 11. He, too, has left a son 
behind him, Tony, who grows up in the stifling 
affluence of a Long Island suburb but, fired by a 
sort of Kerouac restlessness, hits the road and sets 
off across middle America. In a single idyllic night 
of love out under the stars in an Iowa cornfield he 
leaves a pretty waitressibearinghischild. He moves 
on to experience the Californian dream of the ’60s, 
and to write the lyrics that send a neurotic rock 
songstress all the way to stardom. But, unable to 
keep up the pace, he sinks back to the streets, and 
is found there by his own son. Little Pete. Little 
Pete is a survivor and, with his father dead, finally 
achieves his family’s musical longings. In the 
movie’s magnificent final scene he has become a 
glittering rock idol, belting out standard after 
standard, a crazy and electric synthesis of Dylan, 
Bob Seger and Bruce Springsteen.... 

“The storyline of AMERICAN POP, and the 
kind of incidental imagery it throws up, derive 
almost entirely from American pop mythology. In 
fact, the movie is a kind of compendium of 
narrative and visuaj cliches which belong in other 
genres, and have here been revamped and given a 
new context. In a sense, what Bakshi is doing is to 
mimic and satirise the sentimental conventions of 
the showbiz picture by rendering them in sly 
animation. Only ‘the showbiz picture’ is too 
limited a definition, because there is so much else 
here. Almost every kind of movie that has to with 


the experience of urban American life in this 
century is represented somewhere, along with the 
many other cultural a.ssociations that have helped 
to mould them. 

‘The Kerouac journey across mid-America, and 
the night-time scene with the Iowa waitress, 
throws together all kinds of influence, from James 
Dean to Andrew Wyeth, and yet somehow 
manages to crystallise your feelings and make 
something coherent of them. You know what 
you're being shown is a gentle send-up of a certain 
kind of experience peculiar to movies and fiction 
and art of the late ’50s, and yet the manner in 
which it is done is so stylised, and so good on its 
own, and so evocative of other, less specific areas 
of the culture that the tone is only half ironic. 
Animation often permits you to poke fun and be 
utterly serious at the same time and in the same 
style, and it may be this ambivalence of tone that is 
the secret of Bakshi’s success with this movie...' 

Extract from an article by Andrev\ Risssik, 
published in Films Illustrated 



DON GIOVANNI 

December 17—22. 

Director: .loseph Lose> . 

France/Italy/VV. (Germans, 1979. 

Libretto by Lorenzo da Ponte. 

Music: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

Orchestra and C horus of the Paris Opera under the 
direction of Lorin Maazel. 

Photography: (ierry Fisher. 

Leading players: Ruggero Raimondi {Don 
Giovanni). Kiri Te Kanawa {Donna FIvira). Kdda 
Moser {Donna Anna), leresa Berganza {/.erlina), 
Jose Van Dam {Leporello). 

Colour. Sung in Italian. English subtitles. 
Certificate A. 174 minutes. 

The plot of Don Giovanni (Wbrciio by da Ponte, 
.score by Mozart) is a combination of two legends, 
that of Don .luan. the lover of women, and that of 
the statue which comes to life (cf. the legend of 
Pygmalion). The daunting task of filming this 
opera was completed by .loseph Losev in 1979. In 
his notes to the cast and crew. Losev wrote; ‘Don 
Giovanni is essentially a man who is satisfied with 
nothing, as Lep(^relk> (his servant) says in tact. ,\ 
man who doesn’t believe in hell. He is almost a 
tragic figure. Not quite tragic, however, because 
the problems that he meets do not have the 
breadth of tragedy. He represents a banal sexual 
dilemma and still fascinates men and women of all 
ages and social backgrcninds. . . He must be gav. 
full of a frenetic dCsire to live, to drink, to love, to 
be amused: full ot a desire which, alas, can never 
be satisfied. Let’s say that he is a lost soul, among 
others.’ It is important lo note, however, tliat 
what emerges in the film, despite its textual 
adherence to this direction, is m)t the personal 
fascination of Giovanni (rather than that id his 
situation), but his repellance. his greed, his Joyless 
lechery. The character is at best pitiable and at 
worst, contemptible. 

The tension between audience identification 
and repulsion is repeated throughout the film, 
which operates on considerably more than the 
level of an examination of its ‘hero’. It is visuallv 
extraordinarily beautiful, both in its physical 
locations and in its photography (not to mention, 
of course, its music). But the beauty is constantlv 
set against the film's clear statement about the 
degeneracy of a ruling class which retains its 
apparent stability and well-being at the expense of 
its moral integrity. 

At around three hours, DON GIOVANNI is a 
very long film. But this work should not be seen 
only by lovers of opera. Losev and his colleagues 
have taken a quintessentially bourgeois art-form 
and transformed it, without losing or misplacing 
its original dramatic impact, into an impressive 
and fairly radical meditation on beauty and 
corruption. The spectator is never permitted the 
indulgence of merely watching and listening 
passively, but is constantly pulled back to a 
distance that is designed to encourage critical 
attention to the radical thematic undertones of the 
film without detracting from the more 
conventional appeal of a magnificent musical 
work. 

Marion Doyen 


LATES 


JOHN CARPENTER 


DARK STAR 
October 7, 9, 10. 

Starting life as a student project and developed 
over a period of three-and-a-half years to feature 
length, DARK STAR remains, arguably, John 
Carpenter's best film to date. What distinguishes 
it from his later work is a strong sense of irony and 
a close attention to the quirks of character. It 
could be that the sources of inspiration for this 
ingenious and very funny science fiction satire 
provided richer material than the kind of genre 
film-making which Carpenter has subsequently 
attempted (with great Hair and a growing 
technical command, but with increasingly 
predictable results) to revive in modern dress. As 
the director himself has insisted, DARK STAR 
may well owe a great deal more to pulp science 
fiction films of the Fiftiesthansuch ‘serious’ works 
as Kubrick's ‘ 2001 ' and Tarkovsky’s SOLARIS 
(both of which it appears to draw from), but its 
spirit is perhaps best suggested by such brief 
descriptions of it as ‘a kind of Waitinf^ for Godot in 
space' or ‘ ‘2001’ as it might have been, had 
Kubrick maintained the DR. STRANGELOVE 
mood.’ Carpenter’s approach is totally 
unpretentious and, as Richard Combs has 
observed (Monthly Film Bulletin, February 1978 ), 
‘the great sophistication and sly poetry of the film 
can almost be absorbed without being noticed.’ 
This is largely due to the movie’s great sense of 
humour, which is brilliantly developed by the 
director and his collaborators through delightful 
characterization and a plethora of hilarious gags. 
The four human protagonists are spaced-out 
astronauts who journey through the galaxies 
during the twenty-second century in search of 
unstable planets to destroy. Instead of a gleaming 
piece of hardware out of ‘2001’, their ship looks 
more like the dilapidated contraption inhabitedby 
the Soviet space scientists in SOLARIS. And 
instead of the philosophical ponderings and 
expressions of awe displayed by the characters in 
the Kubrick and Tarkovsky films, the heroes of 
DARK STAR are ordinary American guys who 
listen to country-and-western music and read 
comics. Bored by the routine of the ship and 
deprived of the leadership of their commander, 
they retreat into their private worlds between half¬ 
hearted attempts at communication and co¬ 
ordinated action. One of them spends his time 
gazing into space, while another records his 
dissatisfaction with the rest of the crew into a 
video-diary. Their non-human companions 
include an alien mascot (a creature like an inflated 
beach-ball with claws who plays havoc with one of 
the crew members in a perilous chase across an 
elevator shaft), a malfunctioning computer with a 
sexy female voice, and an argumentative talking 
bomb. The antics of these out-of-control men and 
machines leads to a magnificent climax which sees 
the commander resurrected from cryogenic 
hibernation to give advice on how to deal with a 
bomb that threatens to blow up inside the ship. 
‘Teach it phenomenology,’ he suggests. His 
disciple agrees and manages to persuade the bomb 
to doubt its computer data. He^hen rushes away 
from the ship to save a colleague who has been 
accidentally ejected from the air lock. The bomb 
has meanwhile been exercising its newly acquired 
p>owers of reasoning and explodes to prove its 
existence. In a marvellous final scene, the two 
survivors float by. One of them has at last realized 
his dream of seeing the fabulous Phoenix asteroids 
and is carried into oblivion in their midst. His 
companion uses a piece of debris from the 
exploded ship as an improvised surfboard. 
Heading towards the nearest planet, he burns up 
like a shooting star. (Dir.: John Carpenter. U.S.A., 
1974. With: Brian Narella, Dre Pahick, Cal 
Kuniholm, Dan 0*Bannon. Colour. Cert. A. 83 
mins. 16mm print.) 

Supporting film: IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE. Dir.: Jack Arnold'u.S.A., 1953. With: 
Richard Carlson, Barbara Rush, Charles Drake. 
Black and white/3D. 16mm. print. 


ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 
October 21, 23, 24. 

Carpenter followed the modestly successful 
(financially speaking) DARK STAR with this 
superbly crafted and very exciting thriller which 
helped to establish his reputation as a commercial 
director. It’s a pure genre movie about a gang of 
youths who lay siege to an isolated Los Angeles 
police station whose skeleton staff and their 
prisoners join forces in a desperate bid for 
survival. As Tom Milne noted in his review of the 
film for the Monthly Film Bulletin: “Watching 
ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 is rather like being 
carried back, give or take a flurry of cinephile 
allusions to Hitchcock and Hawks, to the days 
when thrillers like Fleischer’s THE NARROW 
MARGIN — neat, taut and absolutely without 
pretension — were, if not a dime a dozen, at least 
more prevalent than today. What suprises as 
much as anything about a young director making 
his second film more or less independently is not 
so much the moments of bravura (the marvellous 
sequence in which a fusillade is seen rather than 
heard as the gang attack with silenced guns and a 
snowstorm of paper and glass dreamily peppers 
the room) as the absolute confidence with which 
he handles the timing mechanisms of thriller 
suspense and expectations: the gang car 
repeatedly prowling back and forth past an ice¬ 
cream van, for instance, while the vendor’s 
growing suspicions inevitably heighten the 
moment that still comes as an electric shock when 
a little girl protesting that she has been given the 
wrong flavour is suddenly and coldly gunned 
down. Learning his lesson well from Hawks 
(containing several conscious echoes of RIO 
BRAVO, ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 is also 
structured on it at several variational removes), 
Carpenter knows precisely how and when to 
gratify (or disappoint) expectations; how, in fact, 
to lead the spectator precisely where the film 
wants him to go. . . .” [Dir.: John Carpenter. 
U.S.A., 1976, With: Austin Stoker, Darwin Joston, 
Laurie Zimmer, Martin West. Colour/Scope. 
Cert. X. 91 mins.) 


HALLOWEEN 
October 21, 23, 24. 

“A psychopath has escaped from the asylum and 
is on his way to the small town where he first 
killed, 15 years previously. Only his doctor knows 
how evil he is. The three teenage girls in the town 
planning their Halloween night and playing at 
scaring each other, know nothing about the killer 
or his escape. . . . Carpenter’s earlier films 
indicated that he’s a director who can effectively 
and wittily re-work genre conventions to his own 
(and the audience’s) advantage, and 
HALLOWEEN jauntily tips its hat in the 
direction of both PSYCHO and the razzmatazz of 
William Castle horror schlock. But 
HALLOWEEN has surprisingly little 
blood’n’effects. It depends largely on suspense, on 
misleading its audience by concentrating their 
attention away from the next shock, from the part 
of the frame where the killer will appear. Like 
Argento (whom he greatly admires) Carpenter 
can make his audience jump every time with this 
trick and it’s so successful that when he’s not 
actually using it, the tension, the fear of dropping 
concentration, remains. To achieve this Carpenter 
brilliantly uses new steady camera techniques to 
keep his camera in smooth, circular motion (the 
long first sequence is all one camera movement). 
Even if a little overused (there’s an element of the 
new toy in it) this approach lends a fruitful 
ambiguity to the film’s effect on the audience. We 
are obliged to accept the direction of the camera, 
while knowing that it’s probably misleading us. 
But at the same time we enjoy the voyeuristic thrill 
of the camera circling the threatened suburban 
home, the camera itself holding the film’s victims 
in a state of seige. Inside the house it’s Halloween, 
and the victims play at frightening each other. The 


fear, like the camera movements, can become 
circular. And very, very frightening.” Scott 
Meek/Time Out. (Dir.: John Carpenter. U.S.A., 
1978. With: Doald Pleasence, Jamie Lee Curtis, 
Nancy Loomis. Colour/Scope. Cert. X. 91 mins.) 



THE EYES OF LAURA MARS 
November 4, 6, 7. 


Carpenter co-scripted this thriller about a famous 
and controversial New York photographer 
(played by Faye Dunaway) who begins to ‘see’, 
through her mind’s eye, a series of brutal murders 
just as they are being committed by a 
psychopathic killer. The film represents an 
interesting case in that not only did it divide 
critical opinion, but it also seems itself to be 
pulling in different directions. Carpenter’s 
admirers tend to be critical of the movie and 
accuse it of seeking after a ‘significance’ that either 
isn’t there or is irrelevant to the workings of the 
thriller. But this criticism is not exactly fair, even if 
the film’s dubious psychologising and crude 
denouement are bad miscalculations. What is 
interesting about LAURA MARS is the 
connections it draws between the photographer’s 
work (she* specializes in chic titillation and 
violence) and the killer’s obsession with his 
victim’s eyes. This is precisely where Kershner’s 
direction proves crucial, since this is the point 
where the material connects up with both the 
director’s interest in voyeurism and with what 
Claire Johnston has described as his chief 
thematic concern: ‘the interstices between the 
private and professional universe, and the 
contradictions which these generate.’ It might 
therefore be said that while Kershner sees Laura’s 
‘visions’ as having real significance (and not just in 
crude psychological terms). Carpenter probably 
intended them as merely a formal device. {Dir.: 
Irvin Kershner. U.S.A., 1978. With: Faye 
Dunaway, Tommy Lee Jones, Brad Dourif, Rene 
Auberionois. Colour. Cert. X. 103 mins.) 

Supporting film: PEEPING TOM. Dir.: Michael 
Powell. G.B., 1960. With.: Carl Boehm, Anna 
Massey, Maxine Audley, Moira Shearer. Colour. 
Cert. X. 104 mins. 

ELVIS — THE MOVIE 
December 16, 18, 19. 

“Elvis watches a James Dean movie and knows 
the lines by heart. John Carpenter’s made-for-US- 
TV ELVIS — THE MOVIE works best when 
trying to keep its subject down to size. But too 
often the story of Momma’s boy who becomes an 
insecure recluse succumbs to predicable biopic 
themes about how lonely life gets at the top. The 
script’s tabloid psychology is left stranded by 
Carpenter’s ambitious, moody direction which 
seems more concerned with revisiting the styles of 
’40s gangster movies and American Gothic, with 
some uncomfortably contrived results. Shelley 
Winters — ‘Bloody Mama’ herself — as El’s mom 
guarantees that we’re not watching a Gerry and 
Sylvia Anderson production. Kurt Russell, 
despite a great Presley profile and speaking voice, 


never matches the high standard set by Busev in 
THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY. Now let’s have 
‘Th*e Frank Sinatra Story' with Jack Nicholson." 
Chris Petit/ Out. (Dir.: John Carpenter. 
With: Kurt Russell, Shelley Winters, Bing Russell. 
Colour. Cert. V. 119 mins.) 

THE FOG 
December 2, 4, 5. 

“Only a minor success earlier this year in the 
States, THE FOG will disappoint those expecting 
a re-run of HALLOWEEN. Instead, expanding 
enormously on the fantasy elements of his earlier 
films, John Carpenter has turned in a full- 
scale thriller of the supernatural, as a sinister fog 
bank comes rolling in off the sea to take revenge 
on the smug little town of Antonio Bay, N. Calif. 
No tricksy dry-ice chills here; instead you’ll find a 
masterful simplicity of style, a lonely and 
determined group of characters under siege, and a 
childlike sense of brooding fear that almost 
disappeared in ’70s cinema. Despite its ragged 
moments and occasional hesitations, this remains 
more ingenious, and more fun (and more 
cinematic) than any other film currently playing." 
Time Out. (Dir.: John Carpenter. With: Adrienne 
Bar beau, Hal Holbrook, Janet Leigh, Jamie Lee 
Curtis. Colour/Scope. Cert. A A. 89 mins.) 



SHINE SO HARD 
October 14, 16, 17. 

SHINE SO HARD features Echo and the 
Bunnymen and was made in and around the 
Pavilion Gardens, Buxton, at the group’s gig there 
in January of this year. But the film is anything 
but tedious wall-to-wall concert footage. By using 
the interesting location imaginatively, and by 
shooting individual members of the group in their 
hotel rooms, in restaurants and in the gardens 
waiting for the night to begin, SHINE SO HARD 
is that rare breed of rock movie — a film in its own 
right. Beautifully photographed by Patrick Duval 
and with attention to composition, colour, sound 
and, most importantly ideas, SHINE SO HARD 
takes a cue from Martin Scorsese’s THE LAST 
WALTZ; the music and the musicians are there, 
but there is also a lot more. The film humorously 
and precisely attempts ‘a life in the day’ of each 
member of the group, culminating in their coming 
together for the evening’s performance — the last 
time they were to perform with the ‘apocalyptic’ 
light and smoke show, with the band dressed in 
army gear. (Dir.: John Smith. G.B., 1981. Colour. 
16mm.) 

Supporting films: TURNED ON (U.S.A., 1969, 
SAN FRANCISCO (G.B., 1968), BROKEN 
ENGLISH (G.B., 1976). Total running time: 95 
mins. 



BABYLON 
October 28, 30, 31. 


“With very few exceptions — Horace Ove’s 
PRESSURE and Anthony Simmons’s BLACK 


JOY spring most pleasurably to mind - the 
British cinema has been an institution of 
comfortable white middle-class conventions. It 
has taken American-born producer Gavrik Losey 
and Italian-born director Franco Rosso to 
represent on the screen, not a travelogue London 
but a grimly realistic depiction of a multi-racial 
society in crisis. Although the setting is nominally 
Brixton in South London, any modern city- 
dweller will recognise the mean streets and even 
meaner mentalities marked out so graphically in 
BABYLON. The central character is Blue 
(Brinsley Forde), a peaceful-natured black who 
works by day (admittedly as little as possible) in a 
garage and by night is ‘toaster’ (lead singer-cum- 
improvisational lyricist) with a reggae group. 
Rosso’s film walks the razor’s edge of violence as 
it shows the uneasy truce between Blue and his 
Rasta gang and the council estate reactionaries 
who still see a coloured skin as both a threat and a 
provocation. Racial taunts are made, but the 
gaunlet is not picked up. Finally the tinderbox 
situation is ignited by a small spark and Rosso, 
having shown us the volatility of the whole issue, 
wisely ducks out of the final confrontation 
between blacks and whites that has been set 
inexorably in train. . . .’’ David Castell//'/7m.v 
Illustrated. (Dir.: Franco Rosso. G.B., 1980. With: 
Karl Howman, Trevor Laird, Brian Bovell. Colour. 
Cert. X. 98 mins.) 

THE TRIP AND THE WILD ANGELS 
November 11, 13, 14. 

Surprisingly, these two Roger Corman classics of 
the '60s remain banned in Britain in the complete 
versions that we will be showing here under club 
conditions. Both films will no doubt seem very 
dated, but they remain two of the most interesting 
relics from an intriguing career. WILD ANGELS 
is one of the best bike movies and, like all good 
exploitation product, confronts its subject with 
the kind of uncompromising approach that will 
not be found in mainstream Hollywood cinema. 
But, as Philip Strick has pointed out, the film is 
more ‘ritualistic’ than ‘realistic’. Corman presents 
all the trappings of the movie motor cycle gangs as 
they have evolved from THE WILD ONE to 
SCORPIO RISING (the fascination with Nazi 
trappings, violence, drug-taking, etc.), but he also 
defines what Strick has described as ‘the duality of 
the Angels’ existence: on the one hand, they are 
children who need to refute the authority that will 
always defeat them in the end, while on the other 
they serve to define that authority by the very fact 
of their insolent existence’. 

Very much a companion piece to WILD 
ANGELS, THE TRIP also stars Peter Fonda and 
the excellent Bruce Dern. Fonda plays a 
dissatisfied director of TV commercials who is 
encouraged by Dern to take LSD in the hope that 
it will help him sort out the values in his life. Strick 
sees the film as “a kind of expurgation for 
Corman, in which we are invited to share. ‘What’s 
the matter with you guys?’ snarls a waitress, ‘Isn’t 
the real world good enough for you?' The 
unavoidable answer, of course, is that it could be, 
but it isn’t". 

THE TRIP. Dir.: Roger Corman. V.S.A., 1967. 
With: Peter Fonda, Susan Strasberg, Bruce Dern. 
Colour. Club. 85 mins. 16 mm. print. 

THE WILD ANGELS. Dir.: Roger Corman. 
U.S.A., 1967. With: Peter Fonda, Nancy Sinatra, 
Bruce Dern. Colour. Club. 82 mins. 16 mm. print. 

THE ISLAND 
November 25, 27, 28. 

Conceived by the team responsible for JAWS 
(producers Zanuck/Brown and author Peter 
Benchley) and directed by Michael Ritchie 
(SMILE, BAD NEWS BEARS, etc.), THE 
ISLAND cost a fortune to make and has hardly 
been seen by anybody. It’s receiving a 


Birmingham premiere here as a ‘late night’ 
offering. Time Oui's rather cryptic account of the 
movie suggests why it didn’t appeal; ‘Michael 
Caine and son stumble on a Caribbean island of 
bloodthirsty but now' sterile pirates who have 
survived for 300 years, plundering consumer 
goodies from luxury yachts. The plot’s inversion 
of Lord of the Flies (adults without children 
running amok on an island paradise), the inanely 
prattling buccaneers straight out of Disneyland, 
and the puritan glee with which Zanuck/Brown 
launch their pirates against the rich — smashing 
videos and taunting sunbathers — all add up to 
one of the most ludicrous vet entertaining mis-hits 
since THE OTHIiR SIDE OF MIDNIGHT. But 
it’s hardly surprising such an anti-materialist 
binge was .scorned by the kids ot America. They'd 
rather be on the yachts'. (Dir.: Michael Ritchie. 
L'.S.A., 1980. With Michael Caine, David Warner, 
Angela Punch McGregor. Colour/Scope. Cert. X. 
114 mins.) 

YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 
December 9, 11. 12. 

After a promising start. Mel Brooks' parod\ c^f the 
Frankenstein films develops into an undisciplined 
ragbag of unfunny gags punctuated by some 
treasurable moments. “The real pity", as Tom 
Milne noted in his review of the film in the 
Monthly Film Bulletin, ‘is that two sequences not 
only come very close to brilliance, but also show 
the path a really good parody might have 
followed. One is the Monster's game of throwing 
flowers into the water with the little girl, staged 
with the same tender. IViigile charm as in Whale's 
original but in which, as the little girl wails *Oh 
dear, nothing left, what shall we throw in now'.’', 
the monster turns to stare knowinglv but 
doubtfully at the camera: he. too. has seen the 
movie. The other is the Monster's encounter with 
the blind hermit w ho. in trying to be hospitable to 
his new friend, accidentally pours soup over him. 
showers him with wine and splinters of glass in 
drinking his health, and finally drives him out 
gibbering with terror and rage after setting fire to 
him in error tor a cigar". The film's other two 
delights are Peter Boyle's performance as the 
Monster and Gerald Hirschfield's black-and- 
white photography. (Dir.: Mel Brooks. With: Gene 
Wilder, Peter Boyle, Marty Feldman, .Madeline 
Kahn. Black and white. Cert. .4.4.) 

Supporting film: THE ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW. Dir.: Jim Sbarman. G.B., 
1975. With: Tim Curry, Susan Sarandon, Barry 
Bostwick, Richard O'Brien. Colour. C ert. .\A. 101 
mins. 

HEART BEAT 
December 30, Jan. I, 2. 

‘A minor (low budget) gem from director John 
Byrum, with Nick Nolte ambling ruefully through 
twenty years of the American Dream as Neal 
Cassady, the superman-hero-hobo-lover of Jack 
Kerouac’s On the Road. Based on the 
autobiography of Carolyn Cassady (who is played 
with calm brilliance by Sissy Spacek), the movie 
centres on her triangular life with the two men, 
wearily side-stepping the hype and narcissism of 
Beat mythology and the parallel temptation to 
indulge in an essay on Literary Genius. Instead, 
out of an episodic narrative emerges a quiet 
contemplation of the vast spaces and suburban 
dreams of the post-war period, a glowingly 
designed, occasionally tacky epic on America 
from the Bomb to the Pill. A Hollywood movie 
with both a head and a heart’. Chris \ui\/Time 
Out. (Dir.: John Byrum. With: Nick Nolte, Sissy 
Spacek, John Heard, Ray Sharkey. Colour. Cert. 
X. 108 mins.) 

Supporting film: BUCKET OF BLOOD. Dir.: 
Roger Corman. U.S.A., 1959. With: Dick Miller. 
Black and white. Cert. X. 63 minutes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRODUCTION NEWS 

Steve Gerard was successful in his application to 
West Midlands Arts Film Panel fbr funding to 
produce EVENT HORIZON (on Super-8mm). 
He will be making the film with Workshop 
equipment during the autumn. Another local 
film-maker. Chris Tonge, has finished his pilot of 
BRIEF REGRET (I6mm) and is applying to the 
Film Panel for completion money. The pilot 
examines ‘traditional images of bereavement and 
how they don’t seem relevant today...it attempts 
to show one person coming to terms with his 
father’s death. Meanwhile, Yugesh Singh Walia 
has completed his second film, SWEET 
CHARIOT, which has been selected for showing 
at the annual Newscastle Film Festival in 
October. The film began as an extension of a film- 
making course that Yugesh ran at the 
Handsworth Cultural Centre. Although it grew 
into a much bigger project during the period 
covering its production, it remains a modest 
attempt to look at cultural values in a different 
light . Yugesh writes of the film: 

“Swing low. sweet chariot’ is an old black 
spiritual song that the slaves used to sing. It 
reflected their suffering and oppression. Over the 
years many versions have been recorded — Eric 
Clapton’s being one of them. Strange that 
Clapton should pick such a song, since he is 
responsible for some controversial views on 
repatriation. SWEET CHARIOT takes this irony 
as its basic theme and attempts to show the way in 
which white society adopts black culture (focusing 
on music, dance and fashion) and yet rejects it 
through racism. 

“To put these points across, the film uses 
Television material and music, both of which are 
major influences on today’s youth. It follows an 
evening in the life of Pauline, a young black 
woman who lives with her parents. It shows the 
family’s experience with racism and the pressures 
arising from them. The result of these pressures 
can very easily be an uncontrolled explosion of 
emotion, although the ability to deal with them in 
an organised and controlled way is probably the 
strongest weapon that a black community can 
have in a racially biased society’. 

Kokuma 

In June the Film Workshop was awarded a grant 
of £11,000 by the Arts Council to produce a 
documentary along the lines of a script submitted 
by Yugesh Singh Walia. The documentary 
(working title: KOKUMA) focuses on the cultural 
activities at the Handsworth Cultural Centre, 
stressing the usage of popular artistic practices 
(drumming, music and dance) to forge an 
understanding of Afro-Caribbean cultural 
heritages in the face of the dominant white 
culture. The film was shot during August with a 
crew drawn from the Workshop and with the co¬ 
operation of the Cultural Centre. It marks an 
important step for independent film-making in 
the region because the Arts Council grant made it 
possible to pay the film-makers proper wages 
during production. KOKUMA will be completed 
towards the end of the year. 

Vokani Films 

Vokani Films is a consortium of black youth and 
community workers who haver got together to 
enable the wider distribution and exhibition of 
films dealing with aspects of race, racism and 
cultural history. Operating as a consortium will 
allow the group to show films in a variety of 
contexts over a fortnightly period. This method of 
sharing films was pioneered in Birmingham by the 
Women and Film Consortium and the creation of 
Vokani Films followed a Viewing Session entitled 
‘Race, Film and Television’ that was held earlier 
this year at the Arts Lab. Films listed for the first 
circuit include BLACKS BRITANNICA, 
DREAD, BEAT AND BLOOD, SMILE 
ORANGE, EMITAI, GENERATIONS OF 
RESISTANCE, GROVE MUSIC and SWEET 
CHARIOT. Further information about Vokani 
Films can be obtained from Peter Emina 
(Telephone: 021-557-1569). 

Roger Shannon 



THE AMERICAN NIGHTMARE: 

Essays on the Horror Film. 

Festival of Festivals, Toronto. £3.50 

This might look a slim volume, but the issues it 
raises are weighty. The focus of attention is the 
development of the American horror film during 
the ’60s and ’70s. However, an investigation into 
the roots of this development takes the 
contributors not only onto important discussions 
of earlv horror films such as NOSFERATU and 
MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE, but into 
considerations of the American Gothicism of Poe 
and Hawthorne and the dark Romanticism of 
Blake and Goethe. If this might seem far removed 
from THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE 
and CARRIE, the line of approach is startlingly 
suggestive: I have never been more forcibly struck 
by the number of analogies there are, in style and 
theme, between Brian de Palma and Edgar Allen 
Poe. If it seems perverse for a volume on the 
American horror film to contain fewer references 
to Roger Corman than to Franz Schubert, it is all 
part of a strategy which is fully accomplished by 
the end: to establish the cultural importance of a 
previously despised form. 

The collection is launched by a magnificent 
essay from Robin Wood in his most apocalyptic 
vein. After discussing repression and oppression 
in our culture, from a perspective linking the ideas 
of Marx and Freud, he proposes that the horror 
genre is significant because its subject is ‘the 
struggle for recognition of all that our civilisation 
represses or oppresses: its re-emergence 
dramatised, as in our nightmares, as an object of 
horror, a matter for terror, the “happy ending” 
(when it exists) typically signifying the restoration 
of repression’. The basic formula for the horror 
film. Wood suggests, is: Normality is threatened 
by the Monster. (Reformulated in ideological 
terms, this would probably translate as: ‘The 
monsters of Freud and Marx are nibbling away at 
the basis of modern Western civilisation’.) This 
deceptively simple formulation is subject to the 
proviso that normality could be as monstrous as 
the monster, which might be the reason that an 
audience is often gratified by the destruction of 
both. 

If the norms are those of bourgeois patriarchy 
then the horror film becomes a potentially 
subversive form, cannibalising, for example, 
popular culture’s most stable and conservative 
forms like the family film: MEET ME IN ST. 
LOUIS becomes NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. On the other hand, if the monstrous (the 
release of repression) is simply designated as evil, 
then the form becomes reactionary, proposing 
that anything different from our social norms, 
anything that could be categorised as ‘the other’, 
should be mistrusted and destroyed. Recent 
horror films can be sifted quite straightforwardly 
into one or other of these two camps, and the 
essays in the collection are very much on the side 
of the progressive over the reactionary. 

The so-called ‘progressive’ films are those 
works which arouse sympathy as well as simply 
revulsion for the monster, or whose nihilism is 
specifically directed at patriarchal capitalism in a 
broad social and political sense, or films which 
recognise and explore the tension between basic 
repression (the self-control and consideration 
necessary for being human) and surplus 
repression (the imposition on the individual of 
predetermined social roles within our culture). 
For their mature commentary on these themes, 
the films of Larry Cohen and George Romero are 
particularly praised. So are individual films like 
Badham’s DRACULA, Craven’s THE HILLS 
HAVE EYES and relatively neglected works such 
as Sherman’s RAW MEAT and Loncraine’s 
FULL CIRCLE. Brian de Palma’s SISTERS is 
analysed and applauded as ‘the only really radical 
Feminist film Hollywood has given us since the 
heyday of Dietrich and Sternberg’, something 
worth bearing in mind amidst the controversy 
over the alleged misogyny of the same director’s 
DRESSED TO KILL. On the other hand, the 
films of David Cronenberg are labelled 
‘reactionary’, particularly in their attitude to 
sexuality, and roundly condemned. (Certainly 
THE BROOD looks little more than a monster 
version of KRAMER VS KRAMER.) Equally 


odious to the contributors is a film like Michael 
Winner’s THE SENTINEL, which ‘uses real 
freaks, unforgiveably, for their (socially defined) 
ugliness to represent demons surging up out of 
Hell’. 

Of earlier horror films, the writers are agreed on 
the outstanding qualities of I WALKED WITH A 
ZOMBIE, PSYCHO and THE BIRDS, and on 
the dubious McCarthyist overtones ofTHE WAR 
OF THE WORLDS. In finely argued pieces on 
ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 and 
HALLOWEEN, John Carpenter is astutely 
defined as technically talented and intellectually 
confused. JAWS, THE EXORCIST, THE 
OMEN and ALIEN have regrettable reactionary 
tendencies, but are nevertheless distinguished 
and/or interesting films. The argument on JAWS 
partially hinges on the intriguing supposition that 
the men kill the wrong monster: the devouring 
shark is destroyed, but only to save the equally 
greedy community. Robin Wood and Andrew 
Britton just cannot agree on THE TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE. The former regards 
it as a major work and sees the cheerful response 
of some audiences to its horrors as a profoundly 
disturbing manifestation of the ‘lust for 
destruction’. The latter regards it as a disaster and 
regards the response of such audiences as healthy 
derision for the film’s ludicrous excesses. 

The collection is not perhaps as comprehensive 
as it might be. Alfred Sole’s substantial film, 
COMMUNION, for example, is not granted a 
mention. The volume does not have time to 
explore the way nearly all of the other genres of 
the ’70s have ransacked the horror film for its 
imagery. (DIRTY HARRY, THE ROCKY 
HORROR PICTURE SHOW, HIGH PLAINS 
DRIFTER, TAXI DRIVER, to name but a few, 
all owe much to the horror film’s impact and 
influence.) Because it was originally published in 
1979 for the Toronto Festival, it inevitably cannot 
bring us up to date with its thoughts on more 
recent additions to the genre. It would be 
fascinating to speculate on what the writers would 
make of Stanley Kubrick’s THE SHINING, 
which is formally and intellectually the most 
ambitious of recent horror films; or of Michael 
Ritchie’s THE ISLAND, which satirically crosses 
the horror film with Robert Louis Stevenson 
adventure in much the same way as Ritchie mated 
the horror film with the gangster film in the 
evocatively titled PRIME CUT. 

Regular readers of Movie and Film Comment 
will be familiar with some of this material already, 
although, surprisingly, Robin Wood’s fine 
analysis of the remarkable RACE WITH THE 
DEVIL is not included. For anyone who has not 
encountered it before, however, the volume 
should be stimulating and might even be 
revelatory. At their worst, modern horror films 
represent exploitative commercialism in its basest 
form. At their best, they are the modern cinema’s 
most imaginative materialisations of urban 
anxieties and its most potent projection of a 
fearful future and of the world as slaughterhouse. 
Whatever one might think of them, their 
popularity has never been more intense 
(Hollywood made 39 in 1980 alone); and for 
anyone interested in the contemporary cinema, an 
understanding of the phenomenon is crucial. This 
volume is a major contribution to that process. 

Neil Sinyard 


PETER SELLERS by Derek Sylvester. 
Proteus, 1981. £4.95. 

“Peter Sellers died on July 24, 1980,” Derek 
Sylvester tells us in a book which gives the 
impression that it was begun on July 25. It is a 
hasty, rather malicious critical biography which, 
as it develops, becomes increasingly hostile to 
Sellers as a performer and person. Because of this, 
and because it has little new to say about the life 
anyway, one would hesitate to recommend the 
book to a Sellers fan. As an act of film criticism, if 
is even less commendable, offering judgements 
that are thinly argued and predictable, and written 
with a kind of relentless punning ‘wit’ that would 
make Barry Norman, in comparison, sound like 
Jane Austen. Sellers’ uneven but still considerable 
achievements (which make the development of his 


screen career somewhat similar to that of Marlon 
Brando) deserve a more deeply considered 
memorial than this. 

Neil Sinyard. 

ON TELEVISION. By Stuart Hood. 
Pluto Press, 1980. £2.95 

‘They want to be able to say that they did not 
commandeer us but they know that they can trust 
us not to be really impartial.’ 

This quote from the diary of John Keith (ex- 
Director General of the B.B.C.) after the General 
Strike in 1926, is on the front cover of Stuart 
Hood’s book. It is an attempt to encapsulate the 
author’s main theme: the relationship between the 
State and television. Hood argues, convincingly, 
that television is not that bastion of independence, 
neutrality and balance that it proclaims itself to 
be. He details the multiplicity of subtle and not so 
subtle ways in which the process works. -For 
instance, the apparently technical or aesthetic 
consideration of camera angle and distance is also 
a cultural and political judgement: 

‘It is almost inconceivable that one should see 
on the television screen a big close-up of a figure of 
authority — of a prime minister or international 
statesman. The camera stands back from them. 
But in the case of ordinary people it is not 
unknown for the camera to come close in, 
particularly if the subject is in a state of emotional 
excitement, grief or joy. Sportsmen and women, 
although important and prestigious national 
figures, can be shown weeping or winning an 
award for “their country’’; they, too, are only 
human.’ 

A crude part of the system is the vetting by the 
security services of all B.B.C. employees. Those 
who go on the blacklist will be rejected for 
‘organisational reasons’ — the normal cause 
being. Hood suggests, political activity on the left. 

It would be a gross injustice to read from this a 
rigid determinism in the book. Hood is fully aware 
of the interplay of structure and human ‘choice’ 
and action. It is worth quoting at length to 
illustrate how he explains the issue: 

‘Marx never denied the reality of choice and 
stated categorically that “Men make their own 
history’’; what he added was that “they do not 
make it just as they please’’, but “under 
circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past’’. A sub-editor in the 
newsroom at B.B.C. Television Control or in 
I.T.N. has “a reality of choice’’ when writing a 
story on a strike, on a P.L.O. raid into Israel or an 
attack by Israeli bombers on Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. That includes whether to 
describe the strike as “disruptive’’ or not; whether 
to call the P.L.O. raiders “freedom fighters’’ or 
not; whether to describe the Israeli attack as 
“terrorism’’ or not. The question is what 
constraints does the organisation, given its history 
and its social role, place on the sub-editor’s choice 
of words? In Zimbabwe... the end of U.D.I. and a 
shift in the balance of power within neo¬ 
colonialism meant that broadcast journalists in 
Salisbury had to learn to apply a new vocabulary 
to the members of the African guerilla forces — 
indeed, had to learn that men like Mugabe could 
be mentioned at all.’ 

Hood argues, therefore, that because of various 
processes — security vetting, socialisation into the 
organisation and its common sense ideas like 
‘news sense’, the ‘gate keeping’ of superiors who 
edit and control content, etc. ^— it is unlikely that 
‘alternative’ or oppositional judgements and the 
questioning of existing ideas will come to the fore. 
There undoubtedly are certain freedoms of choice 
within the structure of a television organisation, 
but they are limited and ultimately the structure 
and its history and social role are determining. 

This cross-sectional analysis is deepened by the 
historical description that accompanies it. The 
significant starting point is the origins of the 
B.B.C. as a commercial company wishing to boost 
the sale of radio sets. Keith was in charge and 
wanted to maintain a degree of independence 
from the government. As the General Strike 
started, Churchill pushed for control of radio as a 
propaganda machine. The solution Keith found 
was to toe the government line and avoid the 
grasping hand of the Home Office. Hood cites 
other instances of covert or overt censorship and 


intervention — mainly by the Governors of either 
the B.B.C. or the I.B.A. — to secure changes in 
more or less direct line with government policies 
— for instance, the recent banning of South of the 
Border by the I.B.A. There are many such 
examples, and some books on television are now 
replete with them. Contrary instances, however, 
indi^te that the Governors are not ‘putty in the 
hands of government’. As Hood points out, ‘it 
would fail to be effective as what has been 
described as an “ideological state apparatus’’ if it 
were not seen, in all but exceptional 
circumstances, to act independently of the central 
power.’ 

It is not, however, only single instances that are 
significant. The general tenor of programming in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, for example, with 
the development of ‘critical’ drama written by 
people like David Mercer and John McGrath and 
the (right wing) satire of That Was The Week That 
Was, is explicable. Hood says, in terms of the 
BBC’s financial position, with the number of 
television sets — and consequently licence fee 
monies — steadily rising and there being no need 
to go to the government for a subvention. The 
mirror image of that period is today, and Hood 
warns our present ‘television liberals’ of the 
advent of the Thatcher government. ‘The 


encouragement which Thatcher has given to all 
kinds of reactionary forces,’ he writes, ‘is bound to 
have an effect on the television organisations and 
those who work for them; they are likely to face 
political problems of a new and unpleasant kind. 
The political decision which these problems will 
require will not be easily squared with an easy¬ 
going liberalism on the part of broadcasters.’ 

Throughout the book. Hood wrestles with one 
key argument: whether change from within 
broadcasting institutions is possible or whether 
changes in society are necessary first. His 
approving quote from Brecht leaves us in no 
doubt as to where he stands: ‘It is no task of ours 
(i.e of the left) to renew ideological institutions by 
innovations on the basis of the present social 
system . . . These proposals cannot be achieved in 
this social system — can be achieved in another.’ 

Whether one agrees with Hood’s conclusion or 
not, the book (a short 120 pages) is well worth 
reading. It provides us with a lucid and 
persuasively written account of this perspective. 
One also welcomes a chance to explore these and 
other issues with the author during the four 
discussion sessions on the Fourth Channel, which 
are being held at the Lab during this programme 
period. 

Rob Burkitt 



Sight &Sound 

The international film quarterly packed with news, reviews, informative and 
controversial articles covering the best of the world's cinema and television. 

The October issue examines the role of film festivals; why are they necessary, 
who benefits from them and what does the future hold? 

Published January, April, July and October. 

Annual subscription £5 

Monthly Film Bulletin 

For month-by-month reviews of every feature film and selected short films 
entering UK distribution. MFB contains a full synopsis and critical appraisal 
of each film and a definitive list of cast and technical credits. The 
Retrospective section assesses silent and early sound features. 

A nnual subscrip tion £8.40 

Howard Hawks 

By Robin Wood 

A revised edition of a classic study of Howard Hawks first published in 1968. 
£3.95 plus 50p postage and packing Publication date 21st September 1981 



Available from the Arts Lab Bookshop or 

PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE, 

81, DEAN STREET, LONDON WIV 6AA 
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